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Comte in Retrospect 


In our day, it is fashionable to minimize in the growth of 
sociology the significance of Comte’s work. On the one hand, it is 
commonly asserted that Comte made very few original contri- 
butions: almost all of his ideas could be traced back to numerous 
predecessors. On the other hand, it is often stated that Comte 
merely elaborated a program of sociology, but did not construct 
a sociological theory.’ 

Those who assert that are unjust to him. It is true that a 
large part of Comte’s statements reproduce, in modified form, 
ideas scattered through the bi-millenial history of social phi- 
losophy. But he recombined them in a manner which gave the 
signal to a rapid and most fruitful development of knowledge 
relating to inter-personal relations, social groups, culture and 
so on. Every sociologist should moreover know that every inven- 
tion — and the creation of a new science called sociology was a 
cultural invention! — is primarily a recombination of elements 
already present in culture. 

The contention of this paper is that, in Comte’s work, an 
attentive reader finds an enormous wealth of ideas anticipating 
the majority of trends observable both in the history of sociology 
in its present day state as well as large numbers of proposi- 
tions concerning the scope and method of sociology, propositions 
which, very often, have been rediscovered by later sociologists, 
sometimes with reference to the founding father of their science, 
more frequently without such reference. 


1. Scope, methods and division of sociology. 


Comte defined sociology by assigning to it a task. It was to 
be the abstract theoretical science of social phenomena. This 
definition receives full meaning when it is correlated with 
Comte’s famous teaching about the division of sciences. Sciences, 
he believed, were either theoretical, or practical (applied) ; the 
former could be further divided into descriptive (concrete) and 
abstract, the former dealing with concrete phenomena, and the 


1E. G., F. van Hayek, “The Counter-Revolution of Science,” Economica, 
1944. 
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latter striving for the discovery of the laws of nature governing 
these phenomena, determining their coexistence and succession.’ 

It is noteworthy that, under the influence of Spencer, so- 
ciology deviated from the conception formulated by Comte and 
became a concrete (genetic) science describing a unique process, 
that of the evolution of human society. With the defeat of evolu- 
tionism, sociology (at least, its central core) returned, though 
with modifications, to Comte’s view about its subject matter; 
this process was facilitated by the fact that, late in the 19th cen- 
tury, Comte’s basic division of sciences was revived by German 
philosophers though under another terminology and with dubious 
speculations on the main characteristics of their main types.* 

It is true that contemporary sociology does not simply repeat 
Comte’s definition. The latter proved to be too broad since it 
covered also the theoretical parts of the special social sciences 
(economics, government, jurisprudence, and so on).* On the 
other hand, sociology has not limited itself to the formulation 
of theoretical propositions, but has expanded in the realm of 
practical activity becoming the counselor of men of good will 
desirous to ameliorate human society; by the way, Comte “in- 
vented” his new science as a necessary instrument of social 
reform. Finally, sociology has also performed a good deal of 
descriptive work, whenever no other sciences were present to 
accomplish the task of description of specified social phenomena.° 
But all these expansions can be meaningfully integrated only 
around that which one would be inclined to call “theoretical 
sociology,” by analogy with theoretical physics or theoretical 
chemistry, and this sociology is gradually becoming that which 
Comte wanted it to be. 

Comte’s ideas have also prevailed as to the main division of 
the field of sociology. Taking over ideas prevailing in biology 
and, therefore, acting in full accord with his views on the hier- 
archy of sciences, Comte divided sociology into social statics 
and social dynamics. He identified statics with the study of 


2 Cours de philosophie positive, 1836-42, vol. IV, 253-7. Later on, this 
work will be quoted Phil. 

3 Especially, W. Windelbandt, Geschichte und Naturwissenschaft, 1894, 
and H. Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung, 
1896. 

4The best solution of the problem has been given by P. Sorokin, Con- 
temporary Sociological Theories, 1928, 760-1. 

5 On sociology as it is vs. what it ought to be see W. Ogburn and N. 
Nimkoff, Sociology, 1941, 13. 
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social order and dynamics with the study of social progress 
which, as we know today, is wrong. But we continue dividing 
our field into the study of social structure and that of social 
change, and we could, mutatis mutandis, very well use Comte’s 
proposition that no real social order can be established if it is 
incompatible with progress, and that no durable progress is 
possible if it is not consolidated in order. The study of the two 
cari and must be separated for analytical purposes only while, in 
actuality, they are merely two aspects of the same social reality.® 


Comte’s work contains a number of valuable propositions of 
methodological character. He emphasized observation’ and thus 
anticipated Pareto’s insistence on the “logico-experimental 
method,” a term in which “experiment” must be understood 
in its French and Italian meaning making it tantamount to con- 
trolled observation. But Comte knew that which has only recent- 
ly come back to the mind of the sociologists, namely that fruitful 
observation can be conducted only in terms of a theory.’ 


Quite unexpectedly, one can find, in Comte’s work, two meth- 
odological suggestions anticipating two among the most famous 
contributions of Max Weber. Incidentally, Comte pointed to 
types as limits to which reality approaches closer and closer 
without being ever able to reach them.’ In this statement, one 
perceives the influence of Comte’s mathematical training, but 
also, in rudimentary form, Max Weber’s ideal type. This is cor- 
roborated by another incidental statement made by Comte con- 
taining a suggestion as to how to use the types for the under- 
standing of social phenomena. Intermediary cases, he said, i.e., 
cases not coinciding with any type, must be studied under the 
influence of an exact analysis of the two extreme cases, or 
types.'° This means that an intermediary case can be best under- 
stood by establishing how much of the one, and how much of 
the other, or opposite, type is embodied in it. This is exactly the 
role assigned by Max Weber to his ideal types. 

Another Weberian method anticipated by Comte is that of 
verstehen. Comte believed that his main discovery was that of 
the law of the three stages. He was, however, not satisfied by 


6 Phil. IV, 8, 253-7, 292. 

7 Ibid., 235, 329. 

8 Ibid., 334; V, 135, note. Cf. L. Henderson, “An Approximate Defini- 
tion of Fact,” in University of California Studies in Philosophy, 1932. 

® Phil. IV, 480. 

10 Jbid., 561. 
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empiric (historical) evidence in its favor though he did not 
doubt that it was overwhelming. He believed that such laws re- 
required “philosophical explanation,” and that this could happen 
only by reduction of the laws to human nature.'! In the con- 
crete case, he found that the development of an individual passed 
through the same three stages as the development of the theoret- 
ical sciences and society; this was for him the final proof. This 
is very close to Max Weber’s internalization of the observable 
elements of social reality.'? 


2. Trends and schools in sociology. 


It is well known that, after Comte, sociolgy divided itself 
into many schools and trends, that some of these have passed 
away, while new ones arose in their place, and that, until our 
day, the division of opinions seems to be hopeless. It is, however, 
less known that, in germ, the doctrines of the majority of these 
schools and trends are contained in Comte’s work; this might 
be somewhat recomforting since that which was one in the mind 
of the founding father of sociology could perhaps again be 
reconciled in a theory to be commonly held by his grandsons 
though with necessary modifications and deletions. 

Comte believed in evolution toward progress. Therefore, he 
may be considered as the direct ancestor of the later evolutionary 
theories which dominated sociology until well into the beginning 
of the 20th century. Two among his propositions were repeated 
by Spencer and his followers, naturally, without acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness since there was probably no man of science 
whom Spencer would have hated more than Comte. According 
to Comte, society is analogous to an organism; here and there, 
specialized functions are performed by more and more special- 
ized, but always solidary organs.'* One sees in germ Spencer’s 
formula of evolution from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
its vindication by reference to biological facts, and the supple- 
mentation of increasing specialization by increasing integration! 

On the other hand, Comte stated that the study of evolution 
should start from notions established in biology (we would say 
ethnology) relating to primitive man." It is true that, in actual- 


11 [bid., 525. 

12 Cf. T. Abel, “The Operation Called Verstehen,” Amer. Journ. Sociol., 
vol. 54. 

18 Phil. IV, 469. 

14 Tbid., 383. 
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ity, Comte made very little use of such data. Finally, he made a 
statement, underlying a good deal of the work of the evolution- 
ists: the study of progress, he said, was very much facilitated 
by the fact that the development of all societies is governed by 
the same laws, so that one may start by studying the advance 
made by the vanguard of humanity.** For Comte, this vanguard 
was evidently France; for Spencer, this was obviously England, 
so his genetic sociology received a teleological flavor, with Vic- 
torian England as the summit of human achievement (or prog- 
ress embodied). 

Comte’s evolutionism was, however, not of the necessitarian 
type asserted by Spencer and logically conducive to strict ad- 
herence to the principle of the laissez faire. On the contrary, 
he believed that progress could be accelerated and facilitated 
through political action based on “positive” knowledge. In this 
regard, he prepared the way for the idea of social telesis later 
on developed by Lester Ward, with full acknowledgment of his 
indebtedness to Comte. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that Comte sometimes made 
statements in the style of organismic analogy which, in the 1870’s, 
was developed into a flourishing organismic school. In addition 
to the statement already reported, this one is noteworthy: relat- 
ing to society exactly as relating to the organism the whole is 
better known than its parts.’* It is however certain that he never 
identified society and organism. Organism, he said, is essentially 
immutable, while society is capable of immense improvement if 
guided according to scientific principles.'’ The great social series 
(i.e., progress), he asserted, corresponds to the fundamental 
organic series (from plants to animals and man), not to the 
succession of the ages of an organism.’* A vast number of blind 
alleys into which sociology walked in the last quarter of the 
19th century would have been avoided if these statements — by 
no means impeccable in themselves — would have been taken 
into consideration. 

Let us now move to a series of “monisms” which were domi- 
nant in sociology some fifty years ago. Discussing the factors 
determining the differential velocity of progress in various so- 
cieties, Comte mentioned the differential endowment of the races 


15 Ibid., V, 2-3. 
16 Tbid., IV, 286. 

17 Ibid., IV, 469-81. 
18 Jbid., 294-5. 
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and the differential of climates, that reigning in the basin of the 
Mediterranean being the most propitious.'® The first of these 
propositions was taken over by the historian A. Thierry who 
explained, by racial factors, the progress of France after her 
conquest by the Teutons:* this thesis inspired the founding 
father of racial monism, A. de Gobineau. The thesis about the 
climate, by no means originated by Comte, very soon reappeared 
in H. Buckle’s History of the Civilization in England and has not 
lost adherents until our day.” 


Demographic monism, later on brought to the forefront by 
A. Coste but having also influenced E. Durkheim and M. 
Kovalevsky,”* had been also anticipated by Comte. When discuss- 
ing the factors of progress in general (no longer the factors of 
differential progress), Comte emphasized the increase of the 
density of the population. It causes a greater specialization in 
the division of social labor; individuals are pushed to carry out 
greater effort to secure subsistence; and society is compelled 
to regulate more energetically situations deriving from increas- 
ing differences between individuals.”* 


It is undeniable that Comte’s theory of social change must be 
classified as belonging to the type of ideological monism; his law 
of the three stages is sufficient evidence. While progress is 
observable in all aspects of society, in his opinion, the intellectual 
phase is fundamental and most conspicuous. History is de- 
termined by the history of ideas. Therefore, the history of phi- 
losophy is of paramount importance.** One cannot but see in 
these statements an anticipation of Sorokin’s theory according 
to which the fluctuation from ideational to sensate culture and 
vice-versa is led by change in views on the system of truth ex- 
pressed in fluctuations of the distribution of philosophers among 
the basic epistemological doctrines. 


With Sorokin we reach contemporary sociology. There is, 
however, among Comte’s anticipations, another pointing to V. 
Pareto and more especially to the functionalists. This is his 
teaching about consensus socialis as the basic fact of social 


19 Jbid., 319, 357-8; V, 18. 

20 Considérations sur V’histoire de France, 1840. 

21E.g., E. Huntington, The Mainsprings of Civilization, 1935. 

22 See him on my chapter in H. E. Barnes (editor), An Introduction 
to the History of Sociology, 1948, 441ff. 

23 Phil. V, 306, 512. 

24 Tbid., 296, 517-21. 
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order.» Such a consensus exists in all realms of life, but reaches 
its climax in human society. There is consensus between the 
sciences; between the sciences and the arts; within political in- 
stitutions; between civil and political society; between mores 
and ideas.** It is sometimes asserted that Comte was unable to 
state what institutions, by necessity, go together and what are 
incompatible.** This is not quite true. When presenting, in de- 
tail, his law of the three stages, Comte makes, though in a rather 
clumsy form, a number of statements about the correlation of 
stages in the development of intellectual life, the dominant type 
of social organizations, the dominant types of social units and | 
social order and the prevailing sentiments.** He was, however, | 
well aware that the correlations are not so simple as to warrant 
a unique mode of coordination. This was in full accord with 
his general view that social laws were more flexible than biologi- 
cal laws (which, in their turn, were more flexible than physical 
laws).”° In this regard, he anticipated rather moderate than 
radical functionalism and, to a certain extent, Sorokin’s theory 
of the logico-meaningful integration of socio-cultural systems. 


8. Anticipation of later “discoveries.” 


In addition to numerous anticipations of doctrines basic for 
specified schools and trends, Comte’s work contains a number of 
anticipations of later “discoveries” attributed to some of his 
prominent successors. 


When discussing the family, Comte contrasts it with other 
social units. The family possesses a particular degree of unity 
and a moral character which makes it different from “social 
combinations.” In family life, there is not much reflection ; needs 
are promptly satisfied on the foundation of sympathy. This 
statement contains, in germ, the theory of the family developed 
by F. Le Play (who acknowledged his indebtedness to Comte) 
and F. Toennies’ famous dichotomy of Gemeinschaft and Gesell- 
schaft. 


25 Tbid., 258-9. 

26 Thid., 261-5, 268, 318; VI, 682. 

27 F'.g., Hayek’s paper quoted supra, note 1. 

28 This is the very topic of vol. V and of the first half of vol. VI of 
Philosophie positive. Summarized in Systéme de politique positive, I, 34-5; 
III, 421-2; IV, 177 (later on quoted Politique). 

29 Phil. 176-7, 259, 280, 314. 

30 Jbid., 419, 447-8, 472; Politique, II, 177-215. 
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In connection with consensus socialis, Comte studies social 
solidarity and the divison of social labor. The latter is the cause 
of the growing complexity of the social body. Therefore, soli- 
darity and co-operation must be carefully studied.** About the 
end of the 19th century this advice of the founding father of 
sociology was followed with great profit by another great soci- 
ologist, E. Durkheim; today solidarity has become the object of a 
grand style study undertaken by Sorokin. 


In the course of social evolution, said Comte (obviously re- 
peating one of the predilected ideas of Saint-Simon), a basic 
antagonism between the instincts of innovation and conserva- 
tion is conspicuous.* Is this not an anticipation of the doctrine 
of the circulation of the élites, respectively bearing the residues 
of combination and persistence of aggregates, which is one of 
the reasons of V. Pareto’s fame in sociology? 


Finally, about the end of his life Comte tried to give, to soci- 
ology, a more realistic definition than the one reported in the 
beginning of this paper. After a few miscarriages, Comte 
reached the proposition that sociology was the study of the 
cumulative results of the exercise of intellect.** Since, beyond 
doubt, he did not abandon his conception of sociology as a 
theoretical science of social phenomena, the sum total of the 
latter was now identified by him with the cumulative results of 
the exercise of the intellect. This conception of social phenomena 
is astonishingly close to the concept of culture as commonly 
accepted by contemporary sociologists who took it over from 
cultural anthropology. The crowning of sociology with the con- 
cept of culture is commonly considered as one of the major 
achievements of the past few decades. But, in germ, it was 
already present in Comte’s work! 


4. Conclusion. 


In conclusion, one may say — Comte has shown the way to- 
ward the correct definition of sociology and its basic divisions; 
he has anticipated quite a few methodological propositions of 
high value. He has anticipated quite a few “schools” in sociology, 
some of them good, some — bad. Only two are conspicuous by 


31 Phil. IV, 278, 469, 474, 478-9, 481. 

32 Tbid., 514. 

33 Politique, IV, 229-232; ef. McQuilkin De Grange, “Comte’s Sociolo- 
gies,” Amer. Sociol. Review, vol. 4, 17ff. 
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their absence — economic determinism and neo-positivism. He 
could not reason along the lines of economic determinism because 
he, wrongly, believed that the science of economics was a vain 
and irrational enterprise, as every particularistic study of social 
phenomena was to be.** As to neo-positivism emphasizing quan- 
tification, one understands the deep gulf separating it from 
Comte’s positivism when remembering that, on the occasion of 
the publication of A. Quételet’s E'ssay on Social Physics** Comte 
wrote of “vain attempts of several geometricians to carry out 
a positive science of society by applying to it the delusive theory 
of chance.”** Finally, Comte has also anticipated several im- 
portant “discoveries” made by later sociologists. 


Naturally, many among his assertions and guesses have 
proven to be wrong. He was a poor metaphysician just because 
he believed that he had annihilated the very possibility of meta- 
physics, and he was a deplorably poor religious thinker though 
he firmly believed that religion was one of the pillars of society. 
As to his sociological theory, it may be considered as a premature 
jump from the level of observation and inferences directly based 
on them to the level of “theory,” a creative achievement possible 
only in “mature” sciences, unifying the empirically reached 
generalizations and letting them appear as corollaries from a 
limited number of postulates, couched in terms of a few, but 
strictly and parsimoniously defined concepts.** 


Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that Comte’s prema- 
ture theory contained a number of strikingly good insights and, 
for a long time, remained unsurpassed. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y 


34 Phil. IV, 220, 282. 

35 The exact title is On Man and the Development of Human Faculties; 
An Essay in Social Physics. The work was published in 1835. 

36 Phil. 200-201, 410; see also ibid., 6, note 1, and VI, 655; since 
Quételet had “usurped” the term social physics, previously invented by 
Comte (and H. de Saint-Simon), Comte now changed it to that of sociology. 
He complained about the “shameful ignorance of the geometricians” con- 
cerning the comparative and historical methods (Phil. VI, 661). 

37 Cf. F. S. Northrop, The Logic of Science and the Humanities (1947). 
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Some Antecedents of Sociology 


The term “sociology” seems to have been used for the first 
time in 1837 by Auguste Comte in his lectures on the Positive 
Philosophy. Earlier he had used the term “social physics,” and 
before him the French socialist Saint-Simon, whose secretary 
Comte was for a time, had projected a science of society which 
he named science politique. 


When Comte drew up the list of one-hundred-and-fifty vol- 
umes of his Positivist Library, he omitted Plato, Locke, and 
Kant, but included the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, Francis 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, Descartes’ Discourse on Method, and 
the Philosophical Essays of David Hume, along with his own 
works. We may suppose that Comte found in Aristotle and Hume 
something he considered of value, despite their great diver- 
gences. Plato no doubt repelled him by his metaphysical specula- 
tions and his utopianism. Why did he exclude Kant? Perhaps 
because Comte was not too familiar with Kant’s ideas, or if he 
was, he saw in the extravagant systems of Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel the inevitable products of Kant’s philosophy, just the sort 
of metaphysical speculation which was so distasteful to him. It 
is easy enough to see why he included the Ethics and Politics 
of Aristotle, because of their concern with the study of man and 
society through observation. Bacon’s Novum Organum was in- 
cluded because of its advocacy of the experimental method. The 
Philosophical Essays of Hume found favor with him because 
they seemed to demolish theology, to demonstrate the futility of 
metaphysical speculation, and to show that society is not based 
upon rational considerations but is held together by non-rational 
factors of sympathy, feeling, and custom. If Comte had chosen 
to familiarize himself with Kant’s ideas, he would have found 
that in many respects Kant’s views were not so different from 
his own. Kant too was suspicious of lofty metaphysical specula- 
tions ; like Comte he believed that genuine knowledge was limited 
to the world of sensory experience and observation, and based 
upon a non-rational foundation. Both Kant and Comte believed 
that philosophy must cease being speculative and become scien- 
tific, in order to be able to make progress as the other sciences 
do. Although Comte detested their metaphysical extravagances, 
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even the systems of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel themselves were 
evolutionary philosophies comparable with Comte’s triadic 
theory of history. 

Comte acknowledged his indebtedness to Montesquieu, Con- 
dorcet, and Adam Ferguson, as having furnished the beginnings 
of a study of social statics and social dynamics, a division of 
sociology which was also suggested to him by similar divisions 
made in the physics and the biology of his time. His avowed 
aim in devoting himself to the elaboration of the science of soci- 
ology was to find a new and more satisfactory basis for the re- 
organization of society which had been thrown into disorder by 
the French Revolution. For this purpose he considered both 
theology and the ‘‘metaphysics” which had developed since the 
time of Descartes to have proved their futility. Comte was 
himself no revolutionary, but rather something of a conservative, 
because he meant to keep the basic social institutions of the 
family, private property, the state, and even religion with cer- 
tain modifications to suit his own ideas. 

It is not surprising in view of this conservative outlook that 
some of the views of the French Traditionalists, the Count de 
Bonald and Joseph de Maistre, had a strong appeal for Comte 
These men were violent critics of the French Revolution and of 
the rationalistic philosophies and sentimentalist theories of hu- 
man nature which they believed to be responsible for the social 
chaos of their time. They looked upon Descartes, Locke, Hume, 
and Rousseau as having concocted the deadly solvents which de- 
stroyed the fabric of French society, and they undertook to show 
that the individual human reason, far from being constructive 
or capable of originating anything of value, can only be nega- 
tively critical and destructive, while all the things that give men 
their greatness, such as their language, moral ideals and re- 
ligious beliefs, and in general what we call culture and civiliza- 
tion, all these are not the creations of individuals but gifts be- 
stowed on the individual by society, transmitted from one gen- 
eration to the next and derived ultimately from a primitive di- 
vine revelation. The view that the individual owed to the shap- 
ing influence of society everything that made him human, and 
thus different from other animals, seems to have impressed 
Comte and to have remained ever since a sort of unquestioned 
commonplace with many sociologists. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had witnessed re- 
markable achievements in mathematics, physics, and biology. 
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The systematic use of measurements in investigating physical 
phenomena by Galileo, Descartes’ discovery of analytical geom- 
etry which combined two hitherto separate branches of mathe- 
matics, followed by the still greater discovery of the infinitesi- 
mal calculus by Newton and Leibnitz, had revolutionized the 
study of the physical world and of astronomy. What these dis- 
coveries suggested was the replacement of the inquiry into the 
causes of things and events by a search for the algebraic or func- 
tional relationships between measurable data and variable quan- 
tities. The dreams of Francis Bacon, Thomas Hobbes, and Des- 
cartes himself about a kind of knowledge, which would give man 
power over the world he lived in, seemed about to be fulfilled. 
While analytical geometry as Descartes conceived it was still 
characterized chiefly by a static correlation between algebraic 
equations and points in space, the infinitesimal calculus appeared 
to make it possible to analyze changes and developments mathe- 
matically, and thus to predict and control any object or process 
which could be submitted to procedures of measurement and 
calculation. Descartes had still encumbered his physics with 
suppositions about some kind of hidden mechanism lying behind 
the appearances of things and furnishing an explanation of 
phenomena. By the time of Newton a more exact appreciation 
of the nature of mathematical physics began to prevail, and New- 
ton himself protested against the Cartesian “suppositions” or 
“hypotheses” of hidden mechanisms as superfluous. Instead he 
insisted that only metrically or quantitatively definable entities 
should be invoked as explanations. This was the significance 
of his often misunderstood phrase “Hypotheses non fingo” (I 
frame no hypotheses). What he did was to substitute the dy- 
namic and mathematically definable notion of “central forces” 
for the static and mechanical entities of Descartes. 

While the basic rules of this new conception of knowledge 
based on the use of various methods and instruments of measure- 
ment seem first to have been explicitly stated by Galileo, as con- 
sisting in the three steps of measuring, making explanatory sup- 
positions, and verifying them, some time elapsed before it was 
understood that mathematical physics can furnish no genuine 
knowledge of the causes of things, but can only state how vari- 
able quantities defined by measurement are functionally related 
to each other. Perhaps we should credit Auguste Comte along 
with the English skeptical philosopher Hume with the first reali- 
zation that science so defined cannot be a search for causes but 
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exclusively a search for bare sequences in time and for the func- 
tional relationships which connect variable quantities. With 
such a conception of what human knowledge is, the emphasis 
was shifted from the question “What is this thing?” and ‘““‘Why 
does it behave as it does?”, to the very different ones: “How 
does it work?” and “What can we do with it?” Henceforth 
science was to be defined chiefly in terms of its capacity to pre- 
dict and to control; its sole aim is to tell us “If we do this, then 
that will be more or less likely to happen.” This was why Comte 
maintained that the search for causes must be given up as futile, 
and be replaced by a search for the mathematical relationship 
of things in space and time. 

If such a conception is extended to all possible fields of human 
knowledge, we have what is called positivism. This was the 
reason for the basic role assigned by Comte to mathematics in 
his classification of the sciences: the more a science approaches 
the ideal of mathematics conceived as a study of functional re- 
lationships, and as a system of propositions derivable by deduc- 
tion from a small number of axioms or principles, the more per- 
fect it is. Comte hardly pretended that a science of society con- 
ceived on this mathematical model existed, but he felt confident 
that given enough time it would develop. He was encouraged 
in this belief by the success of the French Physiocrats in study- 
ing problems of economics with the aid of mathematical calcula- 
tions, and the Physiocrats in their turn had seen in Newton’s 
mathematical physics their own ideal of what a science regard- 
ing the production of wealth should be. They believed that 
there are “natural laws,” that is, laws like those of Newtonian 
physics, which held good in the field of wealth, production and 
distribution. Alexander Pope in his Essay on Man gave expres- 
sion to the idea prevalent among the educated circles of his time, 
that there was a parallelism between Newtonian gravitation in 
the physical world, and the two “principles” of reason and self- 
love in the moral world which account for man’s behavior in- 
dividually and socially: 


On their own axis as the planets run, 
Yet make at once their circle ’round the sun; 
So two consistent motions act the soul, 

And one regards itself, and one the whole. 
Thus God and Nature link’d the gen’ral frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 
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Comte himself had less confidence that sociology would be 
systematized by the discovery of any single “law” like that of 
Newton in physics, but supposed there would be a multiplicity 
of laws. Yet he felt certain that what he called “positive knowl- 
edge” excluded answers to questions about why things happen 
as they do, and was limited to finding out how phenomena are 
related to each other in space and time. Such a view presup- 
poses, of course, what is not entirely self-evident: that all sig- 
nificant questions and problems are reducible to measurable data, 
and that the supposed variables between which we are trying 
to discover functional relationships are capable of being mean- 
ingfully defined by some method of measurement. It is easy 
enough to suppose that something is functionally dependent on 
something else, and to express the supposed dependence in the 
symbolism of mathematics. Yet the metrical definition of varia- 
bles whickr will have genuine significance in a study of society 
constitutes one of the most serious difficulties in developing 
a science of society such as Comte seems to have envisaged. 
More serious still is the consideration that, if science is nothing 
else than what Comte said it was (only a means of finding out 
scientific laws which tell us how things work and what we can 
do with them), and if furthermore science is the whole of human 
knowledge, then by what means do we determine how the power 
which science gives us over things and men should be used? 
If genuine knowledge can only tell us what we can do by pre- 
dicting and controlling the behavior of things and of men, how 
are we going to determine who shall control whom and to what 
ends? Merely to ask such questions is to indicate the limitations 
from which Comte’s conception of human knowledge suffered. 

That Comte himself seemed to be aware of this difficulty be- 
comes clear from the fact that he relied on what he called a 
“subjective synthesis” to furnish the necessary unity of science 
as he conceived it. The sciences as he saw them consisted of a 
number of disconnected groups of laws, and science was not a 
knowledge of things but of laws. Hence the sciences themselves 
cannot furnish us with any principle of unity. If science is not 
a knowledge of things, then it cannot provide a basis for the 
unity of science either, that is, there can be no objective synthesis 
of the sciences. The only other alternative was to look for a 
subjective synthesis which Comte found in the eighteenth cen- 
tury faith in humanity. All the sciences were to be reorganized 
with a view to serving the practical needs of mankind. For this 
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principle of a reorganized science Comte was indebted very large- 
ly to the sentimentalism of Rousseau and the eighteenth century 
English moral philosophers such as Adam Smith, David Hume, 
and Adam Ferguson, whom Comte acknowledged as one of his 
intellectual ancestors. These men believed that reason was in- 
capable of furnishing a basis for ethics, and looked instead to 
what they called man’s moral sentiments, i.e., a feeling of be- 
nevolence toward others, thus giving the heart a primacy over 
the head. Hume in his Inquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Morals had rejected the current conceptions of natural law and 
of ethics based on rational principles, since he denied to reason 
the capacity of discovering any universal and certain truths. 
Between matters of fact, Hume contended, no necessary rela- 
tions can be discovered, because one can always assume the con- 
trary of any matter of fact without logical absurdity. Consequent- 
ly the principles of ethics can find no support in nature and are 
not really rational at all but are rooted in some human instinct 
or propensity. Reason can only grasp causally unconnected facts 
and a certain number of necessary truths in mathematics, but 
it cannot discover anything like obligation, or prescribe one way 
of behaving rather than another. Thus Hume concluded that 
the impulse to action can come only from human appetite and 
inclination, not from reason, and that ethics must be based on 
feeling and sentiment. In explaining his own theory of sympathy 
as the basis for human society, Hume explicitly referred to a 
section in the History of Polyius where feelings of sympathy are 
invoked as a basis for morality. The other English moral phi- 
losophers of the eighteenth century subscribed to similar views. 
With Comte the British moralists’ feeling of sympathy be- 
came the love of humanity, and all that was now left for him to 
do was to proclaim the new religion of humanity which must 
replace the old one with its belief in God and in God’s revela- 
tion to man. Since men seem to need some sort of religion to 
satisfy their emotional natures, let it be the religion of humanity. 
In the Drama of Atheistic Humanism Father de Lubac recently 
recalled how Comte in a mood of great confidence wrote to a 
friend of his in 1851: “I am convinced that before the year 1860 
I shall be preaching positivism in the cathedral of Notre Dame 
as the only genuine and complete religion,” and how he sent 
emissaries to the Jesuits in Rome inviting them to become col- 
laborators with him in propagating the new religion. 
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There is finally Comte’s famous law of the three stages in 
the history of human knowledge and civilization. Comte appealed 
to history to justify his confidence in science in general and 
sociology particularly by constructing a triadic theory of prog- 
ress in which the pseudo-explanations of theology and meta- 
physics are replaced by the laws of positive science. In con- 
structing such a theory Comte joined the company of a long 
line of predecessors, from Plato and Polybius with their cycles 
of political changes, to Tertullian in his final Montanist period 
and the twelfth century Cistercian abbot Joachim of Flora with 
their trinitarian theories, to Vico and his three ages of gods, 
heroes, and men, Turgot’s three stages in the explanation of 
physical phenomena, Condorcet’s Outline of Mankind’s Intel- 
lectual Progress, and finally Saint-Simon’s idea of the passage 
of science from its conjectural state as theology or metaphysics 
to the positive stage. In the eighteenth century it had become 
a commonplace in some French intellectual circles to say that 
theology and metaphysics could furnish no explanation for any- 
thing. The metaphysics they had in mind was most of the philo- 
sophical speculation beginning with Descartes and continuing 
with Malebranche, Spinoza, Leibnitz and others. One of the 
French philosophers known as the Ideologues, whom Napoleon 
came to detest so heartily, Destutt de Tracy (1754-1836), had 
earlier than Comte spoken of theology as the philosophy of man- 
kind in its infancy, and as the work of the imagination, no better 
than bad physics and bad metaphysics, which arose together with 
theology in the distant times of man’s ignorance, while real 
philosophy is based on observation and experience. Unlike most 
of his predecessors who believed in a sort of automatic progress 
determined by a spontaneous advance in human knowledge, 
Comte did not believe that the mere increase in knowledge could 
of itself bring progress for mankind. While he was convinced 
that a certain theory about human society which sociology was 
to furnish was a necessary condition, he did not believe in a suf- 
ficient condition to bring improvement to mankind. This was 
why he undertook to reorganize all the sciences on a new basis. 


ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota 











Some Dating Patterns and Attitudes Toward 
Marriage of 174 Catholic College Students 


A survey of the leading journals of sociology and psychology 
shows that over the period of the last ten years there has been 
considerable research done in students’ attitudes toward dating 
and marriage. The literature dealing with the attitudes of stu- 
dents of Catholic colleges, however, is practically non-existent, 
although reference to Catholic college students appear in nu- 
merous studies. The purpose of the present paper is to present 
some of the dating habits and attitudes toward marriage of 174 
Catholic students who are attending Catholic colleges. The ques- 
tionnaire method was used to gather data. The questionnaire 
incorporated a number of questions taken from previous studies 
by Landis, Vail and Staudt, and others because it was felt that 
a comparative study would be of value in determining whether 
there are differences in the expressed attitudes of Catholic stu- 
dents attending non-Catholic colleges, and Catholic students at- 
tending Catholic colleges. This latter aspect of the study, how- 
ever, was not very rewarding because of the lack, in most 
studies, of complete breakdowns of data by the religion of the 
respondents. 

Questionnaire responses were obtained from four groups of 
Catholic undergraduate college students who were attending 
Catholic colleges. Two of the groups were attending large, co- 
educational, urban Catholic universities; a third group consisted 
of students attending a large Catholic university for men; and 
the fourth group was from an urban Catholic college for women. 
All of the schools were located in the middle west. The question- 
naire were answered anonymously in class and the average time 
of administration was about twenty minutes. Items referring 
to age, sex, religion, and other identifying information appeared 
on one side of a four by six inch answer card, and blanks for 
answers to the questions, which were given on a separate ques- 
tion sheet, appeared on the reverse of the card. Most of the 
questions related to student attitudes toward dating and mar- 


1 We wish to express our appreciation to Dr. John Kane of the De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Notre Dame, and to Mr. Edward O’Reilly 
of the Department of Sociology, DePaul University, for their assistance 
in this study. 
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riage, but two questions were included to find out whether there 
were any indications of family acceptance of responsibility for 
the dating behavior and the sex education of its members. Other 
questions, not reported upon in this paper, were designed to 
reveal the incidence of conversions occurring in mixed mar- 
riages; the incidence of ethnic intermarriage and dating, etc. 
The number of respondents was 105 men and 69 women. In 
the future we hope to increase these numbers and to report upon 
the increased scope of the investigation. 


I 


Kirkpatrick and Caplow (1) discovered that Catholic stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota were less endogamous in 
their dating habits than Protestants and Jews.. They found that 
41.5 per cent of the Catholic men and 62 per cent of the Catholic 
women in their study group dated non-Catholics. In the present 
study, 67 per cent of the men and 51 per cent of the women 
dated non-Catholics at least occasionally. However, at the time 
that they answered the questionnaire, only 10.5 per cent of the 
men and 12.8 per cent of the women were actually dating non- 
Catholics. Of the men who were currently dating non-Catholics, 
35 per cent thought the chances of a mixed marriage succeeding 
were “good”; 42 per cent thought the chances “fair.” Of the 
women dating non-Catholics, 77 per cent thought the chances of 
a mixed marriage suceeding were “fair” and none indicated the 
chances were “poor.” 

Of the men in the present study group who were currently 
dating Catholics, 26 per cent believed that the chances of success 
of a mixed marriage were “poor,” 53 per cent thought that they 
would be “fair,” and 19 per cent said that they would be “good.” 
Comparable percentages for the women who were currently dat- 
ing Catholics were 9.2 per cent “poor,” 71.4 per cent “fair,” and 
19.3 per cent “good.” 

All of the twelve males who were currently dating non-Cath- 
olics said that they would be willing to marry a non-Catholic 
whom they deeply loved, and one said that he would be willing 
to change his religion in order to preserve his marriage. Among 
those who were currently dating Catholics, 54 per cent of the 
men and 60 per cent of the women said that they would be will- 
ing to marry non-Catholics. 

The 65 per cent of the men who were willing to marry non- 
Catholics may be compared with Landis’ statement that about 
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50 per cent of the students in his study would marry outside of 
their faith. He noted that, “...the attitude expression of stu- 
dents on interfaith marriages is quite in contrast to the feelings 
of most church leaders, both Catholic and Protestant” (2, p. 
402). Landis also found that one-third of the Protestant stu- 
dents in his study would be willing to change their faith in order 
to preserve their marriage and said that Protestants were more 
willing to change than Catholics, but he did not say how much 
more willing to change they were. Since Landis’ statement did 
not seem to indicate a large percentage difference between 
Protestants and Catholics in the matter of changing religion, if 
we assume that the percentage of Catholics is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 33 per cent then the very small percentage 
of Catholics in the present study group who would be willing to 
change their religion might indicate some basic attitude differ- 
ences between Catholic students in Catholic schools and Catholic 
students in non-Catholic schools. 

Preference as to length of engagement differed considerably 
among men and women. About an equal number of men and 
women expressed preferences for periods of less than six months, 
but many more women than men expressed a preference for a 
six-month engagement period. Vail and Staudt (3) also found 
that women tended to choose the six-month period in preference 
to a longer period. In their study, 38.13 per cent of the women 
and 18.64 per cent of the men preferred a six-month engage- 
ment, compared to 62.3 per cent of the women and 33.3 per cent 
of the men in the present study. The percentages of men and 
women preferring a one year engagement were almost equal in 
the Vail and Staudt group, 57.63 per cent (men) and 55.09 per 
cent (women) ; but the difference of 21.7 per cent of the women 
compared to 40 per cent of the men in the present study group, 
reveals a substantial difference with a C. R. of 2.03 significant at 
the five per cent level. No reasons for their preferences were 
requested from the respondents. 


TABLE I 


Percentage Distribution According to Preference 
as to Length of Engagement. 





1 mon.: 3 mons: 6 mons: 1 yr.: 2 yrs.: Others: No Com- 
ment: 
Women: 0.0 13.0 62.3 21.7 0.0 0.0 2.9 


2.8 11.4 33.3 40.0 2.8 3.8 5.6 
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Some explanation for the preference for short engagements, 
insofar as Catholics are concerned, might be found in the rather 
generally expressed traditional Catholic preference for short 
engagements. This, however, while helping to explain the pref- 
erence of the women, would not seem to explain the preference 
of the men. Possibly they are more influenced by economic con- 
siderations than are the women. It also may be that the woman 
feels that a lengthy engagement period is less necessary as a 
testing period because she can make a definite decision more 
rapidly than the man. 

In view of the results obtained by Terman, Burgess and 
Cottrell, and Landis in their studies of the relationship between 
chances for happiness in marriage and length of engagement, 
the large percentage, of both men and women in the present 
study who preferred engagement of six months or less (75.3 
per cent of the women and 47.5 per cent of the men) raises an 
interesting question as to the probable success of the marriages 
that these people will contract. While it is known that predictive 
studies have severe limitations, they are of some value and de- 
serve serious consideration. Perhaps marriage education among 
similar groups of students should stress the consideration of 
the value of longer engagements.’ 

Masculine and feminine attitudes in regard to college womer 
marrying college men were not very different. College women 
seemed to be strongly in favor of marrying college men, and the 
college men felt that college women should marry college men. 
Both, however, allowed more leeway to the college man in the 
choice of a marriage partner, 39 per cent of the men and 21 
per cent of the women agreeing that it would be all right for the 
college man to marry a non-college woman, while only 17 per 
cent of the men and 11 per cent of the women felt that a college 
woman should marry a non-college man. 

The greater leeway allowed to men may reflect the fact that 
they are less likely to lose status by marrying beneath them- 
selves educationally than are women. Vail and Staudt also found 
the greater leeway allowed to males and commented, “... fe- 
males seem to take a more rigid stand on the problem of marry- 


2It might be asked whether the term “engagement” used in this and 
other studies is a clear one and just what period before marriage it applies 
to. Burgess and Cottrell, for example, define “keeping company” and 
distinguish it from “acquaintance” but they do not define what is meant 
by the engagement period, although they say that duration of engagement 
is positively associated with successful marriage (4, p. 167). 
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ing beneath their own educational status” (3, p. 177). Accord- 
ing to their study, the sex difference in the attitude toward col- 
lege women marrying their peers is significant at the one per cent 
level. The present study did not find such a difference, but it 
does reveal the importance attributed to “peer” marriages for 
women by both men and women college students. 

Allied to the attitude expressed above is the fact that 79 per 
cent of the college women preferred to date college men rather 
than “business” men, while only 57 per cent of the men ex- 
pressed a definite preference for dating college women.* Com- 
parable Vail and Staudt percentage were 89.83 per cent of the 
women and 53.39 per cent of the men. The most common reason 
given by both sexes for dating college people was that the couple 
would have a similarity of ideas and interests. In general, the 
women who expressed a preference for dating “business” men 
said that it was because such men were more mature; the men 
who preferred to date “business” girls said that it was because 
such women were more practical, realistic and mature. Several 
of the men said that they preferred “business” girls because col- 
lege girls were snobbish. Only one woman expressed her dating 
preference in such negative terms. Vail and Staudt also noted 
the masculine tendency to criticize college women and to give 
negative reasons for dating preferences. 

Substantially more women than men in the present study 
group believed that good looks were the least essential character- 
istic in a potential mate. This agrees with the findings of other 
studies which seem to indicate that men value good looks more 
highly than do women.‘ Since a premium is placed upon good 
looks in our culture and since having a good-looking wife prob- 
ably has some status value in our society, the masculine attitude 
is probably one to be expected. It may be noted, however, that 
while only 25 per cent of the men in the Vail and Staudt study 
listed good looks as least essential, 52 per cent of the men in the 
present study group listed good looks as the least essential char- 
acteristic. 

Women apparently believe that education is more important 


3 The use of the term “business” men may introduce some ambiguity 
into the question. Some respondents may have meant “business” men who 
were college graduates. In order to keep test results comparable, however, 
nothing was done to change the wording of this question. 

* Note the comment of Burgess and Locke: “Men seem to pay more 
attention to the personal beauty of the mate while women are more con- 
scious of differences in race, education, and social background” (5, p. 417). 
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than the men do since none of them listed it as the least essential 
characteristic while 13 per cent of the men did so. Only small 
differences in percentages of men (55.3) and women (59.3) who 
felt that moral character was the most essential characteristic 
in a potential mate, were found by Vail and Staudt. In the 
present study group moral character was considered the most 
essential characteristic by 54 per cent of the men and 70 per cent 
of the women. This difference, significant at the five per cent 
level, reveals some significant differences between maculine and 
feminine attitudes in this area. 

Responses to the question on sex instruction, “Who first ex- 
plained sex to you?” showed that 29.5 per cent of the men and 
49.4 per cent of the women had received their first instruction 
about sex from their parents. Although 15 per cent of the men 
cited priests as a source of initial sex instruction, only 4.3 per 
cent of the women did so. Since only 4.7 per cent of the men 
but 11.6 per cent of the women mentioned teachers, it would 
seem that the instructional patterns for the sexes differ some- 
what, with the women receiving slightly more academic sex in- 
struction than do the men. The major source of initial sex in- 
struction for the men was companions; many fewer women than 
men had received their initial instruction from this source, 28.9 
per cent compared to 39 per cent. 


TABLE II 


Percentage Distribution According to 
Initial Source of Sex Instruction. 








Source Men Women 
Parents 29.5 49.4 
Teachers 4.7 11.6 
Doctor 0.0 0.0 
Priest 15.2 4.3 
Companions 39.0 28.9 
Others 9.5 2.8 
No Comment 1.9 2.8 





The role of the family in sex instruction would appear to be 
somewhat different from what many Catholics consider it to be. 
Apparently sex instruction starts late for most children or it 
may not be given at all. The fact that parents are not the source 
of initial sex instruction does not necessarily mean that they 
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give no sex instruction, but evidently they are tardy, at least, in 
discharging this parental responsibility.® 

An indication of lessened parental control over the activities 
of children may be seen in the responses to the question, “Do 
you discuss your dates with your parents?” The responses show 
that only 7.6 per cent of the men and 34.9 per cent of the women 
discuss dates with their parents “very often.” Dates were dis- 
cussed “often” with the parents of 23.8 per cent of the men and 
30.2 per cent of the women, and “occasionally” with the parents 
of 49 per cent of the men and 33.2 per cent of the women. 
Although the women said that they always discussed dates with 
their parents to some extent, 13.3 per cent of the men said that 
they never did so. The fact that 62 per cent of the men and 31 
per cent of the women discuss dating at best “occasionally” with 
their parents would seem to indicate that the parents of many 
children can express only limited control over dating behavior. 

In 1941 Schmid and Engel (6) questioned 1200 University 
of Washington undergraduates, with 400 answering each of the 
following questions regarding the number of children that they 
would “like” to have; the number that they “planned” to have; 
and the family size that they considered “ideal.” In that study, 
while Catholics expressed attitudes favoring large families and 
Jews favored the smallest, the differences could not be considered 
statistically significant. The number of children “planned” was 
selected for comparison. 61.3 per cent of the women and 45.7 
per cent of the men in the Schmid and Engel study indicated 
that they “planned” to have three or more children, while 91 
per cent of the women and 76 per cent of the men in the present 
study group “planned” to have three or more children. Looked 
at from another point of view, Schmid and Engel found that 
83.9 per cent of their respondents planned to have three children 
or less while only 17.6 per cent of the present study group 
planned to have three children or less. The difference between 
the two groups with regard to plans to have four or more chil- 
dren is apparent. It probably would be valuable to do a more 
extensive study of such differences between other groups of 
Catholic and non-Catholic students to see if these apparently 
substantial differences exist on a wider scale. 


5 Responses do not indicate the nature of the instruction received. 
Some of the students may have interpreted the word “instruction” to mean 
formal instruction. If so, the percentages for those who received their 
initial sex instruction from companions might be even higher. 
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The statement is often made that in the United States fa- 
thers function increasingly as breadwinners and as little else. 
In the light of such a statement and of the very real changed 
role of the father in our society, it is interesting to note the 
response to the question, “Who took the responsibility for re- 
ligious instruction in your home?” Even in the Catholic home 
where the father might be supposed to have maintained a re- 
sponsible role in regard to religion, 39 per cent of the respond- 
ents said that the mother alone had taken the responsibility for 
religious instruction. In no case did the respondents say that 
the father alone had assumed this responsibility. The father did 
participate in the religious instruction equally with the mother 
in the case of 45 per cent of the men and 58 per cent of the 
women. 

In the study by Landis which was previously mentioned, it 
was found that the mother had assumed the responsibility for 
religious instruction in a manner comparable to that described 
above. Landis’ categories are not exactly the same as those 
used in this study but both studies seem to point up the smaller 
role of the father in the religious instruction of children. 


CONCLUSION 


This was a questionnaire study of some of the dating habits 
and attitudes toward marriage of 174 Catholic students in four 
middle west Catholic colleges. Some of the more important con- 
clusions are: 

1. Schmid and Engel found that 83.9 per cent of their re- 
spondents planned to have three children or less while in the 
present study group only 17.6 per cent planned to have three 
children or less, and 73.4 per cent planned to have from four 
to ten or “all possible” children. 

2. Sixty-two per cent of the men and 31 per cent of the 
women discussed dating at most “occasionally” with their par- 
ents, a probable indication of only limited control over dating 
behavior on the part of many Catholic families. 

3. Most respondents in the present study regarded moral 
character as the most essential characteristic in a potential mate 
and beauty or good looks as least essential. This agreed sub- 
stantially with the Vail and Staudt study. 

4. An indication of the smaller role of the father in religious 
instruction can be found in the fact that 39 per cent of the 
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respondents said that the mother alone had assumed this re- 
sponsibility. This finding agreed with that of Landis. 

5. Women tended to prefer six-month engagements to a 
degree which was significant at the one per cent level, as com- 
pared to the men. Similar feminine preferences for short en- 
gagements were found by Vail and Staudt. 

6. A high percentage of the respondents would be willing 
to marry non-Catholics; non-Catholics were being dated at least 
occasionally by a majority of the respondents and they thought 
that the chances of a mixed marriage succeeding were “fair” or 
“good.” Only a very small number were willing to give up their 
religion in order to preserve such a mixed marriage. There was 
some indication that there may be a difference in attitude on this 
point between Catholics atttending Catholic schools and Catholics 
who are attending non-Catholic schools. 

7. College women seemed to prefer dating college men to a 
greater degree than college men preferred to date college women, 
although a majority of both sexes preferred to date college peo- 
ple. These findings agreed with those of Vail and Staudt. 

8. The initial source of sex instruction of 34 per cent of 
the respondents was companions, a fact which indicates tardiness 
or a lack of acceptance of the responsibility to give sex instruc- 
tion on the part of many parents. 

9. In general, college men and women agreed that college 
men should marry college women and vice versa. This finding 
was in general agreement with that of Vail and Staudt. 


RUSSELL BARTA AND CHARLES T. O’REILLY 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Loyola University, Chicago. Rev. S. A. Sieber, S.V.D., made use of 
his recent visit to Vienna, Austria, to present his Ph.D. thesis to the Uni- 
versity of Vienna and to take his doctoral examinations. These were the 
last two requirements he had to fulfill to obtain his degree as he had studied 
there previously. His thesis was entitled Animalism and Totemism Among 
the Northern, Eastern, and Central Algonkian. In a special graduation 
ceremony held for him by the officials of the University he received his 
Ph.D. degree on September 19. Since Fr. Sieber already holds a degree 
in anthropology from the University of Chicago, he now has the distinc- 
tion, shared by few, of holding higher anthropological degrees from both 
an American and a European university. 


Trinity College, Washington. Dr. Eva J. Ross has been appointed one 
of the contributing editors of the new international social work journal: 
Service Social dans le Monde. Dr. Ross gave the Commencement Address 
at Belmont Abbey College, North Carolina in June this year. 


University of Notre Dame. Dr. E. K. Francis has completed his mono- 
graph on the Manitoba Mennonites (In Search of Utopia) under grants of the 
Canadian Social Science Research Council and the Historical and Scientific 
Society of Manitoba. For the current year he has received a grant-in-aid 
from the Social Science Research Council for continued work on a project 
entitled “The Ethnic Group: An Essay in Sociological Theory.” During 
the summer he did exploratory field work among the Hispano-Americans 
and Pueblo Indians in the Upper Rio Grande Valley in preparation for a 
research project on the dynamic equilibrium between several primary ethnic 
groups. He also attended the Pecos Conference at Sante Fe, New Mexico. 

Dr. John J. Kane was one of the twelve professors who participated 
in the International Harvester Company’s program for college faculty this 
summer. He made a study of the non-segregation policy of the company 
as it affects the Negro worker in Memphis, Tenn., Louisville, Ky., and 
Evansville, Ind. His Marriage and The Family: A Catholic Approach was 
published in July by Dryden Press. 

Mr. John M. Martin has assumed duties as Director of the Curriculum 
in Correctional Administration. After receiving his master’s degree in 
criminology at Tufts College he was employed as a case worker by the 
Massachusetts Department of Correction and by a private child care agency 
in New York. He had had training in institutional work at the U. S. Naval 
Prison, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and at Youth House, New York City. 
Recently he completed his courses for the doctor’s degree at New York 
University; he is finishing his dissertation entitled, “Vagrancy: Its Re- 
lationship to Schizophrenia, Alcoholism, and Forms of Criminal Behavior.” 
Mr. John R. Carpenter, who has returned to continue his Ph.D. studies 
after a year as psychiatric social worker at the Milwaukee County Hos- 
pital, is teaching elementary criminology. 

Rev. Francis P. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., has been released from his duties 
as Dean of the College of Arts and Letters in order to return to the de- 
partment of sociology where he is replacing Father McCarragher who has 
been placed in charge of university discipline. Mr. Russell Barta is assist- 
ing Fr. McCarragher while finishing up his Ph.D. thesis. Mr. Denis C. 
McGenty, until recently a member of the sociology staff at DePaul Uni- 
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versity, has accepted a position as Teaching Fellow while working toward 
his Ph.D. degree here. He, along with Mr. Robert H. Amundson, is hand- 
ling the introductory course. Father Murray continues as head of the 
department. The Sociology Club held its first meeting October 9 when it 
was addressed by Dr. J. P. Shalloo, Associate Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


University of Scranton. The Very Reverend J. Eugene Gallery, S.J., 
president of the University of Scranton, is vice-chairman of the Governor’s 
Committee on Children and Youth. 

The Governor’s Committee met on October 16 in Harrisburg to review 
recommendations received at twelve open hearings on Dependent and Neg- 
lected Children. Recommendations at the hearings, which were held in May, 
referred to amendments in the Adoption Law, to the need for more specific 
provisions for the care of children whose homes are broken by death or 
illness and to special facilities for handicapped children. 

Hearings were conducted in Slippery Rock, Meadville, Ridgway, Union- 
town, Hollidaysburg, Williamsport, Harrisburg, Scranton, Allentown, Col- 
legeville, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Nearly 2,000 representatives of civic 
organizations and welfare agencies, judges, county officials and community 
leaders attended and over 300 statements were made. 

At the meeting on October 16, the Governor’s Committee discussed 
action based on the recommendations and heard reports of other activities 
carried on by the Committee in the fields of juvenile delinquency, health, 
and education. An appointment with Governor Fine has been requested 
when the Committee’s proposals for action on the recommendations of the 
Hearings will be discussed with him. 


Rev. Paul Marx, O.S.B., is beginning his dissertation on Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B., his contribution to Catholic social action and thought in the United 
States. Father Marx will be grateful to hear from anyone who has research 
materials on this subject. He can be reached at Catholic University, in 
care of the Department of Sociology, Washington 17, D. C. 


Chicago. The Chicago Chapter of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society held its fall meeting on November 8 in the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
“Social Theory and Social Action in the Cooperative Movement” was the 
topic of discussion for a panel composed of luminaries in that field. Focus 
of attention was the Nova Scotia cooperative experience. The famed Msgr. 
M. M. Coady, author of Masters of Their Own Destiny, had been scheduled 
to speak, but illness prevented his appearance. Sister M. Liguori, B.V.M., 
of Mundelein College, introduced the speakers. 

Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary of the Cooperative League of the 
U.S., and former congressman from California, stressed the importance of 
Msgr. Coady’s contribution to the Christian and democratic concept of life. 
He analyzed the factors that make for success or failure in a given 
program. 

Rev. Leo C. Ward, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University, traced the devel- 
opment of cooperative life in Nova Scotia on the basis of his personal 
experience and contact with the Antigonish for many years. He delineated 
the history of their joint endeavors in housing, banking, production, and 
consumption. 
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Dr. Carl Hutchinson, head of the Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative, next 
showed the feasibility of transferring the Nova Scotia techniques to the 
United States. He cited the success enjoyed by the Cooperative League in 
Ohio; at the present time 15,000 farm families are engaged in cooperative 
living as a direct consequence of the Antigonish experiment. 

Sister Miriam Therese, S.N.D., of Notre Dame High School in Chicago, 
completed the panel and gave her attention to the sociological aspects of 
Msgr. Coady’s groups. This analysis is part of a book on the subject 
which she is completing. 

A question period and discussion from the floor followed the talks. 


On October 19 the Rev. Joseph C. Husslein, S.J., died of a heart attack 
in St. Mary’s Hospital, Saint Louis, Mo. His contributions to Catholic 
social theory and action are so numerous and important that a special 
article will be devoted to his obituary in the coming March issue of this 
periodical. 
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A Study in Family Rituals’ 


According to that modern, functioning sociologist, Dorothy 
Day, “we have too little ritual in our lives.”* Last fall a group of 
sociology students at Rosary Hill College put that statement to 
the test. 

Do American families have rituals? If so, are they mere 
hangovers from life in the “old country?” Do rituals influence 
family solidarity, security, family happiness in general? If so, 
to what extent? These were some of the questions the students 
wanted answered for themselves. Only local families were con- 
tacted, and, in order to make the project as impersonal as pos- 
sible, names and addresses were picked at random from the tele- 
phone book or the city directory. Each outgoing envelope con- 
tained a request for cooperation, a questionnaire and a stamped 
self-addressed return envelope. The following is a copy of the 
questionnaire: 


Questionnaire on Family Rituals 


By family rituals are meant the customs or traditional prac- 
tices which some families observe. They are usually carried on 
from one generation to the next; they may have been recently 
established too, or they may have been brought over from Europe 
or some other home land. Generally they refer to: 


BIRTHDAYS, ANNIVERSARIES OF ANY KIND, RELI- 
GIOUS OBSERVANCES, CHRISTMAS PRACTICES, HALLO- 
WEEN CUSTOMS, CUSTOMS AT MEALS, RECREATIONAL 
OBSERVANCES, ANY ESTABLISHED FAMILY ACTIVITY. 


Some families have a great number of these rituals, others, 
fewer. May we ask you kindly to list those that are observed in 
your family? If you observe none, kindly check: 

NONE ...4.... 


The following examples will make clear what is meant by 
family rituals: 


1 Conducted by the students of Rosary Hill College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
1951. 

2 Dorothy Day, Long Loneliness (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952), 
p. 200. 
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EXAMPLES 


i 


In one family it is customary to celebrate each child’s birth- 
day by having the father take the child downtown and allow 
it to buy its own gift. The father and the child attend a 
movie (child’s choice) after which they dine together in 
some hotel or restaurant where the child selects its own 
menu. 


In another home it is traditional that every Thursday eve- 
ning exactly at 8 P.M. daughter, Anne, is summoned by her 
mother for the weekly shampoo. It matters not what Anne 
or mother may be doing at that time; on the stroke of eight 
Anne is called and the ritual proceeds. 


It is ritual in another family to have a kind of bank night 
every Friday evening. After dishes are done, the family 
group gathers around the living room table. Each brings 
his savings of the week: paper money, pin money of any 
kind, even piggy banks make their appearance. Each 
empties his shekels on the table before him, carefully counts 
them and then has his account accurately listed in the family 
ledger. Dad acts as the family’s bookkeeper. 


In a religious family it is traditional to recite the family 
rosary immediately after dinner each evening before any- 
one leaves the table. 


The way in which children of another family retire is 
ritual: their bald-headed father insists upon a good night 
kiss from each of his family. Often at bedtime “Dad” is 
deeply engrossed in an interesting book or the evening 
paper and can not be disturbed, so the children, one after 
the other, file by behind him and plant a kiss on his bald 
head. 


NOW CONSIDER YOUR OWN FAMILY... TELL US 


ABOUT SOME OF THE FAMILY CUSTOMS YOU OBSERVE. 
PLEASE DO NOT GIVE NAME, ADDRESS OR OTHER 
SIGN OF IDENTITY. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Do you have any rituals in your family? 
Briefly describe them. (Reverse of this sheet may be used). 


How long has each of these rituals been practiced in your 
family? 
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10. 


as. 


12. 
13. 
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How many of these rituals would you classify as 


religious? educational? 
social? economic? 
recreational? other? 


Would you say they stem from your religion? 


What religion do you profess? 
Is your husband (wife) of the same religion? 
If not, what religion does he (she) profess? 


Would you classify you family as 
very religious? 
fairly religious? 
not at all religious? 


What is your nationality? 
Is your husband (wife) of the same nationality? 
If, not what is his (her) nationality? 


Would you say any of the rituals you practice stem from 
your nationality? 


Have you any children? 
If so, how many? 
Age of each: 
Sex of each: 


Does any relative live with you? 
Grandmother or grandfather? 
Uncle or aunt? 

Any other relative? 


How long have you been married? 


Would you say your family life is 
very congenial? 
usually congenial? 
frequently disagreeable? 
Are you, or have you ever been separated from your 
husband (wife) ? 
Divorced? 
If divorced, have you remarried? 
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After six or eight weeks replies were tabulated as follows: 


Number of families contacted ................... 208 
Number of families responded .................. 144 
DmDOr Of TIGUAIN TENGTOE oo kcc cca cc cecccccves 211 
Number of families having no rituals ............ 37 
Rituals classified as to nature: 
te re a ck kenge alate ewes a eae 64 
Neo eae gi Bes gical Keli oon lari 70 
ry et eka ek suis oe Negi aratry aaa 25 
I co ee cs a cig gic anata ig 5 we qiaty mia cera 15 
Ee Seni ree a ae aac RWS wee wae 8 
EE PAN Gack dee KR Ee 6 oh we ORR at ae eee 29 
Number of families observing rituals: 
ge re rere errr 42 
ae ee 19 
sans na) a tink oi aribhod shaw aah eumaeee 5 
I oad gh iin tra veh osm asa de ental 9 
Number of families observing rituals: 
rs ee ROG OS a le ei oi 117 
I et cia ie Ding nr Gee ek A Ss ers aoe 6 
RR ees Re ass tess lk ha) cial knead 5 
I a a tk ae al wl 4 
es a a ho at 2 
Number of rituals stemming from nationality: 
NN fhe ian Beale Mate E OE x Salwb ae audeteds LG 
RD fal arice ly nolan 3— k KA Me BOS a's SRR OO Oh hee 13 
DN sal Aurel buys ww aa'ax dee k iv te Cee 10 
Number of families with children: 
EE ee Oe Te ree En ee 10 
HEC A CLL LO Rn ee See ne re A er 37 
Re Sails eb wig Cain wig, (AAI a SMT onl ae eed 33 
PM ak ia ee SR, ditehann St daw Cap eee 14 
es I 50s ken ee RRKs Wee SO a ee 8 
Number of years married (only those reporting rituals are listed) : 
SR 8 ehh eb bes ce cke vee vebeeweeans 29 
I I io eek His ee 2A a KROES SO S4 a ees 33 
I ee I ho ashe eee eees bOORS 21 
Bg er Ce 12 


ee EP coos ae va Vawdats Meee Soeuwa 6 
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Number of families reporting relationships: 


i ans Se een eG tah Gig wo ie/wedee We 66 60 
I sd Oh was bed od Meh We Hae wa a 36 
RU IN ON 55 c'cs ahs ic te pov wes 3 ina os 1 
er ah wt Coe nee aya Weeks < « 4 
remarried after being divorced ................. 2 





Rituals reported touched almost every phase of human ac- 
tivity. The vast majority centered around the observance of 
birthdays, holidays, anniversaries and religious celebrations. 
The following are some of the more unusual reported: 


“For the past 15 years my husband has presented me 
with a check of $500.00 on our wedding anniversary.” 


“We serve clam chowder every election day; friends 
and relatives stop in for a bowl. Last year we made 24 
quarts of it.” 


““My husband cooks breakfast for the whole family every 
Saturday morning.” 


“Shortly after Christmas the priest is invited to our 
home. Holy water and incense are made ready. When the 
priest arrives he blesses the house and burns the incense. 
Upon leaving he writes the initials of the Three Kings 
(C®B*¥M) over the door. Between each initial he draws 
a little cross. This is done to bring health, happiness and 
protection and to ward off evils from the family.” 


“Prunes and noodles and ‘Fasnacht Kiichels’ are eaten 
in our house every fast day during Lent.” 


“We always have a big family reunion on the second 
Sunday of August each year.” 


“Our traditional Thanksgiving dinner is not high-lighted 
by turkey but by baked oysters.” 


“It is ritual in family never to take the car out in rainy 
weather.” 


“We eat celery root every Thanksgiving day.” 
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The following was submitted evidently by a pair of new- 
ly-weds: 

“We kiss each other ‘Goodby’ every morning before 
parting to go to our respective offices. Although this can not 
yet be called a ritual, we hope it will develop into one.” 


“The one evening that meant most to us as a family 
group was the beginning of our Sabaoth, Friday evening at 
sundown. Mother would always set the table with her best 
linen and silver — a silver wine cup at my father’s place 
and a loaf of fresh white braided bread covered with a 
white linen napkin next to the wine cup. Then father would 
say a blessing over the wine; then, in turn, we each sipped 
from the cup. Sometimes each member of the family had 
his own glass of wine. After blessing the bread, father 
would cut off a piece and pass it to each of us. Father has 
passed on and our family has been separated. However, 
every Friday evening my memory goes back to childhood 
days and I recall those days of love and contentment in our 
home. The above custom is still continued in my brother’s 
family today.” 


Every year beginning with her second birthday, a little 
girl received a pear] from her father as a birthday gift. 
These pearls were put on a fine chain and on her sixteenth 
birthday the girl wore them as a necklace. 


Though this study of ‘Family Rituals” is a limited one, some 
evident conclusions can be drawn, viz.: 


1. That rituals definitely make for solidarity in family life. 
The following opening statement from one of the responses 
speaks for itself: “Since our family relationship is very 
close, rituals, and many of them, are observed by us.” 


2. That family rituals make for better family living. Our 
summary shows that 60 of the 123 families reporting on 
relationships have family relations that are “very con- 
genial,” while only 2 indicate “remarriage after divorce” 
and 1, “estrangement.” 


8. That children and family rituals go well together. 
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4. That social life and religion play an important role in estab- 
lishing family rituals: 70 centered about social, and 64 
about religious, celebrations. 


5. That Catholics are more given to the observance of family 
rituals than are those of other faiths, as 117 Catholics had 
some form of common family practice as against 27 non- 
Catholics who had none. It is interesting to note that only 
2 of all families reporting claim “‘no religion” and 4, “mixed 
religions.” 


It can scarcely be doubted, therefore, that “family rituals,” 
a precise and consistent form of family cooperation, is conducive 
to family solidarity and genuine family happiness. 


Sept. 1, 1952 
Summarized and reported by, 


Sister M. Theophane (Sociology Department) 


Rosary Hill College 
Buffalo 21, N. Y. 
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Marriage and the Family. By Clement Simon Mihanovich, 
Gerald J. Schnepp and John L. Thomas. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1952. Pp. x+502. $4.25. 


This volume by three sociologists of St. Louis University is a 
well-organized and well-written textbook for courses on mar- 
riage and the family. It presents in an objective and interesting 
way the findings of research from the important studies in this 
field. The concluding chapter provides the teacher and the stu- 
dent with the pertinent statistical data significant for class dis- 
cussions of the present status, the trends, and the problems of 
marriage and the family in the United States. 

This text is specifically designed for courses offered in Cath- 
olic colleges and universities. But it also should be used as a 
standard reference work in all classes on this subject. Valuable 
to non-Catholic as well as to Catholic students is its clear and 
comprehensive statement of the Catholic position on the prob- 
lems of marriage and the family. The chapters on the “Church 
Laws on Marriage,” “Intermarriage,” and “Contraception and 
the Safe Period” might well be required in all courses on mar- 
riage and the family. Reading these and other chapters would 
not only dispel many of the current misconceptions of the atti- 
tude of the Catholic Church on the subject of marriage and the 
family but would also be informative on its many activities to 
strengthen and conserve family life. The chapter on “Legal 
Aspects of Marriage” by two members of the staff of the Law 
School of St. Louis University merits special mention for its 
succinct treatment of the legal provisions of American common 
and statute law affecting the family. 

ERNEST W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Cultural Sciences. Their Origin and Development. By Florian 
Znaniecki. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1952. Pp. 
viii+438. $6.00. 


In this era of methodologists, it is a welcome relief to read 
a monograph by an influential theorist. Professor Znaniecki 
drawing upon his fifteen pioneering monographs and many years 
of theoretical thinking presents an ordered, synthesized and re- 
defined sociological theory of social action and dynamic social 
systems based on the examination of the historical evolution of 
sociology and scientific knowledge. 
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Three topics are treated in the monograph: the distinction 
between cultural and natural sciences, the theory of social 
actions, and the question of sociology as a basic cultural science 
and an applied science. Despite the danger of oversimplification 
and omission, the reviewer will attempt to abstract the main 
lines of thought. 

Sociology, because of its method and phenomena studied, is 
viewed as a cultural and not a natural science. The attempt to 
contrast the “advance and precision” of natural sciences “with 
the lag and imprecision” of the social sciences is regarded as 
erroneous, since most progress is made by cultural sciences 
through increasing independence of natural sciences (and meta- 
physics). Noting with approval the growing functional differ- 
entiation and multiplication of sciences, the author views the 
diversity of knowledge as due to the different conceptions of 
order — order as viewed by scientific investigation, practical 
reflection and metaphysical reasoning. He also points to a 
sequential development in the evolution of new types of knowl- 
edge — the philosophical-natural-cultural type of progression. 

The major contribution, consisting of nine chapters, is the 
theory of social actions, according to which the data of human 
experience comprise the basis for study by cultural sciences. 
The scientist does not define “the true essence of the data he 
investigates,” but only observes the “factual relationships among 
them” and attempts “to discover whatever order exists in these 
relationships” (p. 151). There is a natural order among the 
data, which are interdependent and form a system. The cul- 
tural system is best analyzed by studying members of society 
as agents in human actions. Since value is a component of 
action, human action is a “limited, dynamic system of interde- 
pendent, changing values” (p. 192). Social actions are actions 
by agents which tend to influence conscious human individuals 
or collectivities. By analyzing and comparing all social actions 
as limited systems, i.e., “any particular combination of par- 
ticular interdependent components with an inner order of its 
own” (p. 164), taxonomic generalizations are formulated and 
serve as a basis for causal, functional, and genetic generaliza- 
tions. 

As an aid to generalize about actions, Znaniecki introduces 
the concepts of active tendency, “tendency to realize the pur- 
pose of an action” (p. 217), and attitude, “disposition to act in 
a certain way in dealing with . . . objects” (p. 238). The con- 
cept of active tendency helps to compare all kinds of actions at 
various stages, and the concept of attitude in comparing all 
kinds of definitions of situations. 

In the study of the evolution of ideals, human actions ex- 
pressed in the definition of the situation are regarded as based 
on standards of value and norms of conduct, which form ideo- 
logical systems. The ideological models are actuated as cultural 
patterns and systems of action. The direction of these patterns 
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of action may be toward acceptance of the values and norms — 
conformity, or toward trangression — nonconformity. Noncon- 
formity causes cultural disorganization, which requires reor- 
ganization of cultural systems either by conservative (repres- 
sive) action or creative (new values and actions) action. 


In the two last chapters, Znaniecki posits the idea that so- 
ciology is both a special and basic cultural science, and specifical- 
ly the science of order among social actions. He closes with 
the hope that the solution of all important human problems will 
be entrusted to the cultural scientist. 


This basic monograph by a brililant theorist will prove both 
stimulating and necessary reading by every sociologist despite 
the metaphysical and scientific shortcomings. The theory is only 
a partial explanation of society, since the structural aspects are 
not integrated and the kinetic (interactional-functional) and 
dynamic (change) are not adequately distinguished. The least 
desirable aspect is the Comtean thesis in modern dress. 


CHESTER R. JURCZAK 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


The Nature of Culture. By A. L. Kroeber. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. x+438. $6.50. 


Over the span of the last fifty years Dr. Kroeber has prob- 
ably written more about Culture than any other anthropologist. 
With this trenchant pen he has probed into culture from every 
possible angle — historical, social, psychological, biological, psy- 
cho-analytical, statistical, scientific, functional, and factual. 

The Nature of Culture is a collection of fifty essays with 
appropriate introductions and orientations arranged under five 
headings. Three or four of the 18 reprinted chapters on the 
Theory of Culture have become classics. Probably the most im- 
portant of these theoretical selections are those in which Kroeber 
takes up the cudgels against the neo-evolutionist Leslie A. White 
of the University of Michigan. One is shocked, however, to 
hear him declare: 


I am myself a determinist by inclination. But I do not see 
any one-to-one correspondence between determinism and 
enlightenment, nor between intellectual reactionism and 
free will. If Bidney can leave room for God and prayer in 
his interpretation of culture, or Toynbee for God and free 
will in his history — well, I do not operate that way.... I 
am aware that in living my practical life I must necessarily, 
if I am to act at all, do so as if I enjoyed freedom of will, 
even though intellectually and impersonally I choose to re- 
main a determinist (pp. 115-116). 


How any human person can impersonally make a choice is in- 
triguing. 
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The second group of nine selections on Kinship and Social 
Structure in many ways shows Kroeber’s contribution to defeat 
Morgan’s evolutionistic schemata. There are also nine essays 
in the third section which deals with American Indians. The 
five essays titled Psychologically Slanted show how dismally 
Freud bumbled in his puerile excursion into the field of an- 
thropology. Of the last nine chapters on History and Process 
of Civilization the one on “Three Centuries of Women’s Dress 
Fashions” is probably the best known. 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Man and Society. Second Edition. By Francis J. Haas. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Pp. xxi+554. 
$4.50. 


Book-writing Bishops in the U. 8S. have been rare. More un- 
usal is a Bishop who can write scientifically about man’s social 
nature and the problems of contemporary society. Few men in 
or outside the episcopacy, without the aid of an array of re- 
search assistants, would have been able to bring together such a 
wide range of material touching upon every area of social life. 
Following his example the American Church might well meet 
the challenge laid down to it by Pope Pius XII: to solve the 
knotty social problem of our time. 


In this thorough revision of his book which first appeared in 
1930 Bishop Haas offers twenty-one chapters under seven gen- 
eral headings: Man, Social Life, Family Life, Economic Life, 
Occupational Life, Political Life, Supernatural Life. As in the 
first book his style is free from sociological jargon. Its appeal 
throughout is to the reader’s reason, not to emotions. 


Two features about the book are most impressive. First, the 
range of the matter examined. It goes from the facts of social 
life among the aborigines to the complex modern problem of 
international peace. Whether discussing the concentration of 
wealth and economic power in the U. S., or the origin of man 
and the age of the human family, or the need for compulsory 
health insurance to meet the needs of the poor, the reader is 
impressed and convinced by the detailed information carefully 
presented. 

Second, the recurring insistence on the need for remaking the 
structure of socio-economic life. The lack of such a structure 
affects all of modern social life, as the author points out passim. 
The specific chapters in which he details what organized eco- 
nomic life should look like are some of the most valuable in the 
book. There is no question about the importance of the industry 
council system in his mind. What he says is the best material 
available on the subject. Still this reviewer regrets that in some 
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way it is incomplete. What is missing is some description and 
evaluation of the theory and experiments on the industry council 
idea that are coming out of Europe today. 

By and large the book successfully meets its purpose — “to 
examine the facts and trends of contemporary society in their 
moral setting.” Its deficiencies do not affect the substance of 
the book. One such is the occasional use of data which seem 
dated — for example, the data on why married women work. 
Another is the lack of any mention or reference to the work of 
Father William Ferree, S.M., in the analysis of the virtue of 
social justice. Another is the final chapter on the supernatural 
life which rounds out the author’s outline but doesn’t measure 
up to the importance of the subject, particularly after the de- 
tailed manner in which all the other subjects are handled. 

This book ought to be the answer to many teachers giving 
a survey course in a Catholic college or seminary. If all the 
seminarians in the U. 8. would study and assimilate what is in 
this book, the task of the Church in modern life would be enor- 
mously assisted. 
DANIEL CANTWELL 
Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago 10, IIl. 


Our Bishops Speak. Edited by Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. xxxiii+ 
402. $6.00. 


God has blessed the Church in the United States with out- 
standing leadership in the persons of our Bishops. Not only 
have they directed the building of our churches and institu- 
tions, but they have increasingly provided our minds with the 
saving truths of Christian Doctrine applied to our circumstances 
of time and place. That they might avail themselves of every 
opportunity, and muster all their strength for the cause of ex- 
tending Christ’s Kingdom, the Bishops voluntarily meet each 
year to promote the well-being of our country. The dignity and 
value of the annual statements which are issued after these de- 
liberations cannot be overestimated. It is not news to say that 
every faction, party, and religious denomination pays close atten- 
tion to, and shows great interest in, these statements. 

In reading these statements of the U. S. Hierarchy one is 
impressed with their doctrinal content, and also with the wide 
variety of topics treated. The dangers of shipwreck that lie be- 
fore us are clearly pointed out. Our bonds with the Church 
throughout the world are strengthened. In two particular in- 
stances mention is made of the Industry Council Plan, the plan 
of Pius XI for our social ills, one in the 1940 Statement and the 
other in the 1947 Statement. On the social scene, perhaps no 
more important contribution can be made than to continue to 
foster this same plan. 
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A hearty vote of thanks is due to Father Huber and his 
assistants, and to the publishers, for the diligent work of assem- 
bling this collection, because many of the Bishops’ Statements 
have, up till now, been practically unavailable to the general 
reader. The very serviceable index is a great asset to the volume. 

May we voice the hope that the message conveyed in the 
pages of this book will be in turn brought ever closer to our 
people as clergy and students alike endeavor to spread these 
saving doctrines in our country. 

JOHN P. WALSH, O.M.I. 


De Mazenod Scholasticate, San Antonio 12, Tex. 


Understanding Europe. By Christopher Dawson. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1952. Pp. ix+261. $3.50. 


The title of Christopher Dawson’s latest work is perfectly 
chosen. Through a series of thirteen otherwise not closely con- 
nected essays he gives the average intelligent American who has 
not specialized in European history a much better understand- 
ing of that subject. Dawson brings his wide learning and solid 
scholarship to bear on the position of Europe in the current 
world crisis. He shows how Europe is not a group of national 
states, basically, but a society of peoples who have developed and 
are more recently losing the traditional Christian culture to 
which we in America are heirs. 

In the first part of his work the author analyzes Europe as a 
society of peoples and shows its relationships with the rest of 
the world. The second part is a study of the revolt against 
Europe by the rest of the world and an analysis of the role 
Europe must play in any saving of mankind from the mass state. 
Here the Dawson thesis, generally respected by scholars every- 
where, is stated: that the world cannot be saved merely by in- 
stitutional changes or political readjustments, but that a true 
religious revival is necessary to save a culture formerly vitalized 
by the Christian faith but now divorced from it. For Dawson 


holds — and properly so — that a culture divorced from the 
religion that gave it life becomes a lifeless corpse and in time 
disintegrates. 


This is not an optimistic book, for the salvation of the nations 
in Dawson’s opinion can be achieved only slowly through the 
next several generations. But it is not a book of despair, for 
Dawson allows that such a revival is possible. 

Understanding Europe is a solid piece of work by a careful 
scholar. This reviewer’s one basic criticism is that Dawson 
shows himself biased in favor of the British system of empire 
— which has its good points, as revealed by the author, but also 
its harsh points which he glides over somewhat too easily. 


THOMAS P. NEILL 
St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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The Relation Between Religion and Culture According to Chris- 
topher Dawson. By Daniel A. O’Connor, C.S.V. Montreal: 
Librairie Saint-Viateur, 1952. Pp. xvi+295. $3.75. 


To organize, analyze critically, and synthesize a writer’s 
social thought through his writings is a stupendous task. In his 
doctoral dissertation, Father O’Connor has endeavored to do this 
in studying the religious, cultural, political, and social implica- 
tions in Dawson’s principal writings. 

This erudite work analyzes the central theme of Dawson’s 
writings: the inevitable relationship which exists between re- 
ligion and culture and which existed during all the periods of 
history. The first part presents proofs of the relation which 
existed between religion and culture amongst prehistoric and 
primitive peoples and early civilized peoples. The second part 
is devoted to the cultural genesis of Christianity, and is followed 
by an exposé of the formation of Western European Culture. 
A treatment of the relationship between religion and culture in 
the medieval and modern period follows with particular emphasis 
on the cause of the loss of medieval unity — the secularization 
of Western culture. According to Dawson, the only way to re- 
store Christian unity in European culture is a return to Chris- 
tianity. He maintains that, at all times, religion is “the most 
vital element in culture” (p. 261) and that “the Church tran- 
scends the limitations of time and the barrier of race and secular 
culture” (p. 265). 

Emphasis is placed on the fact, repeatedly stated in Daw- 
son’s writings, that man has a religious impulse. Referring to 
Marxist Communism and to the willingness of the communist 
to suffer and die for the cause of the proletariat, Dawson adds, 
“All this is the fruit not of his philosophy or of his materialism 
but of the underlying religious impulse which finds expression 
in the revolutionary apocalyptic” (p. 266). 

To all sociologists who are interested in an interpretation 
of Dawson’s writings, Father O’Connor’s dissertation is a sig- 
nificant contribution. To anyone who is religiously “culture- 
minded,” this work offers valuable source material. 


SISTER MARIE AGNES OF ROME 
Rivier College, Nashua, N. H. 


Regionalism in America. Edited by Merrill Jensen. Madison, 
Wis.: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1951. Pp. xvi+ 
425. $6.50. 


The sectional or regional concept goes back to the earliest 
days of colonization of this country. It is natural that people 
located in a given area with particular climatic, soil, and occu- 
pational differences might think of others living under different 
conditions as part of another area, section, or region. For the 
most part, the ones chiefly concerned with this concept in the 
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earlier days of our history were the geographers; then, the his- 
torians took it up, and finally the sociologists became interested. 

Regionalism in America comprises papers presented at the 
University of Wisconsin symposium in April 1949. From the 
outset it was obvious to the planners that “region” meant dif- 
ferent things to different persons — to social scientists, to gov- 
ernment administrators, to the executives of commercial or 
financial organizations. The purpose of the cooperative effort 
was not to arrive at a common definition of a region but to point 
out the potentialities of regionalism for research and public ad- 
ministration. 

The services of historians, sociologists, political scientists, 
and others were enlisted in this comprehensive study which is 
a good example of the possibilities and the effectiveness of the 
interrelation of the various disciplines and also of the practical 
usefulness of such research for carrying on government, in- 
dustrial, and commercial projects. Prof. Vance, a sociologist, 
analyzes carefully the concept of regionalism and sectionalism 
and points up the utilization of regionalism as a tool of research. 
The South, the Spanish Southwest, and the Pacific Northwest 
are considered as historic regions of special interest. Regional- 
ism has had its influence on American culture in such areas as 
language, art, architecture, literature, and painting. 

It has become increasingly apparent to governmental agencies 
that difficulties are multiplied where activities are carried on 
within the limited framework of political subdivisions — state 
or county — which were set up for an age where transportation 
and travel were much more limited. To avoid duplication, con- 
fusion, and waste, projects of an inter-state character must be 
undertaken on a much broader basis. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is a representative example of the use of the regional 
concept in solving a number of complex social, political, and 
economic problems. Similar to this are the steps taken in such 
matters as flood control and power development in the Great 
Plains-Missouri Valley and the Great Lakes Cutover Regions. 

Under the influence of Dr. Odum and the work of the Chicago 
School, sociologists are recognizing more and more the promise 
of regionalism for research and administration. Regionalism in 
America has ably proved its thesis. 

FRANCIS J. FRIEDEL, S.M. 
University of Dayton, Dayton, O. 


Revolution in China. By Charles P. Fitzgerald. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1952. Pp. ix+290. $4.50. 


Fitzgerald, who was cultural attaché at the British embassy 
in Peking at the time of the Communist seizure and who is now 
on the staff of the Australian National University at Canberra, 
approaches his task from the standpoint of a historian with a 
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decidedly English point of view. He has had contact with Chi- 
nese affairs over a period of fifteen years, but there are pages 
when one hopes for less dependence on legal documents and 
more direct experience with the topic under discussion. 

This reviewer, who was on the faculty of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Peking when the Communists took over, questions 
Fitzgerald’s judgment when he says that the faculties of Peking 
universities breathed with relief when the Communists arrived 
(p. 186). It is regrettable that he lived at the embassy rather 
than at one of the universities; this reviewer knows many teach- 
ers who sailed for home away from this alleged freedom — 
freedom to conform. 


America is depicted as a developing imperial power with- 
out realizing it; she has occupied Japan, the Liu Chiu isles, and 
South Korea — commitments which were meant to be tem- 
porary. Further, she has neutralized Formosa. A parallel is 
drawn with early British colonial history when “haphazard im- 
provisations [were made] for the protection of this or that 
interest, the defense of some ally, or the suppresison of some 
lawless regime.” The 500 millions dominated by England until 
recently would find this a quaint explanation of how they became 
subjects. England “would like to treat China as a neutral in the 
cold war, and induce America to leave the Chinese question alone, 
so that her aid to Europe shall not be diverted to Far Eastern 
activities.” Although Fitzgerald tells us that the West acts 
without conviction in Asia today and without consistent prin- 
ciple, he resents U. 8S. consistent opposition to attempts of the 
Peking regime to shoot its way into the United Nations. Ap- 
parently ‘the West” here has reference to England whose policies 
are ineffective because they are based on pure expediency, as 
all are aware, including Fitzgerald. 

Nowhere does the author leave room for doubt that the Chi- 
nese Communists have high prospects for continued success. 
He discounts any hope for Titoism in China since Russian arbi- 
trary demands which drove Yugoslavia into heresy do not obtain 
here: “Mao Tze Tung, so far as is known, has suffered no such 
oppression. He has been able to accept or decline Russian advice 

.. at will.” The Chinese troops are in Korea because Mao wants 
them there. Further, if World War III comes, America will 
exhaust herself pursuing the Chinese into the vast interior so 
that even if the war “was lost by the Communist side, or a stale- 
mate achieved, the Chinese Communist regime would certainly 
survive.” 

All in all, one finds difficulty agreeing with the reviewer of 
the London Times that Fitzgerald “‘writes with the detachment 
of a scientist examining the politics of an anthill.” 


WILLIAM E. HoGan, 8.V. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 
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Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites. By Robert C. North. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952. Pp. viii+130. 
$1.75. 


In the introduction to this study of Chinese leadership John 
K. Fairbank states that there was nothing “inevitable” in the 
Chinese Communist rise to power; then, North delevops his ma- 
terial to indicate that the Communists succeeded because their 
elite had rural orientation while the Kuomintang had an urban 
origin. The Communist elite come in for more attention than 
do their Kuomintang competitors and in the careful tracing of 
the origins of the two elites North presents us with some interest- 
ing material though one wonders at times just how pertinent 
it might be. The fatal weakness of the Kuomintang, according 
to North, was that the sons of farmers did not rise in its ranks. 


The West can credit itself with tooling both parties for re- 
volt. Of 261 Central Executive Committee members of the Kuo- 
mintang whose educational careers were checked, 138 were edu- 
cated outside China. Of the 29 Communist Politburo members 
whose educational careers are known, 25 were educated abroad. 
Apart from those trained in Russia, 38 per cent of the Com- 
munist leaders were trained in advanced capitalist countries. 
Of the Communist leaders, 84 per cent have devoted most of 
their lives to party struggle. Of the Kuomintang top member- 
ship, 86 per cent were professional politicians. 


Early in his presentation North makes out a case that the 
Communists today have broken away from Moscow’s leadership. 
He thinks more soberly of the matter in the last paragraphs, 
finally admitting that Russian Communists will very likely use 
Stalinist techniques for tightening Russian discipline over the 
Chinese Communist movement. For one who has spent the 
last four years examining Soviet political strategy and tactics 
toward Asia, North should be beyond doubt in the matter of 
Russian “guidance” of Chinese affairs. 


Chapter five is a good summary of what has happened in 
China since 1945. But here, as throughout the book, one notices 
an effort to accent the corrupt practices of the Kuomintang. 
Chiang Kai Shek is not given much credit for recognizing that 
the Communists were a threat as well as the Japanese. Nobody 
will be able to defend the thesis that the Communist elite are 
or ever were agrarian reformers after the revolutionary back- 
ground they have enjoyed. A troublesome fact emerges from 
North’s broad information on Chinese elite: only two names are 
known to millions of Chinese today — Mao Tze Tung and Chiang 
Kai Shek. 


This reviewer spent six years in Peking and observed the 
decline of the prestige of Chiang among university students. In 
that same period Mao was forced into the lives of the Chinese 
by every trick known to the Communist masters of propaganda. 
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From direct contact with the system the Chinese Communists 
manipulate, this reviewer entertains no possibility that this hier- 
archy will adjust its doctrine to fundamental Chinese needs. 
Here is an elite which cannot but allow itself to become the 
mechanical instrument of Russo-Marxist dialectic. 


WILLIAM E. HoGan, 8.V. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Disorganization, Personal and Social. By Herbert A. Bloch. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. Pp. xvi+608. $5.00. 


Concerned with both a theoretical and a factual approach 
to social and personal disorganization, the author who is Chair- 
man of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at St. 
Lawrence University, has presented a rather up-to-date text on 
the subject. 

His theoretical approach to disorganization stresses “a frame 
of reference” by which is meant, in general, “the standpoint, 
intellectual or otherwise, from which a certain social problem, 
fact or issue is perceived, appraised and analyzed” (p. 11). This 
somewhat subjective approach is perhaps, philosophically speak- 
ing, an idealistic reaction to the older positivism bewildered by 
the ever-changing uniqueness present in social phenomena. Dr. 
Bloch has clearly developed and set forth a secular empiricist’s 
approach which emphasizes the less changing over the more 
rapidly changing aspects of society; as such, it seems only to 
foster anomie in the theory of social organization. 


Using this frame of reference approach, Dr. Bloch offers a 
theoretical analysis of “Change and the Social Order,” “Social 
Change and Latencies,” “Social Change and Cultural Lags,” 
“Interaction and Social Pathology,” “Personality and the Chang- 
ing Social Process,” and “The Framework of Individual and 
Social Pathology.” 


The great strength of this book lies in its factual survey ap- 
proach which presents in Part II the results of recent research 
as well as the monumental studies of the past. The areas covered 
include: adolescent tensions, delinquency, crime, sexual path- 
ologies, drug addiction, mobility, “leisure and personal vices,” 
mental deficiency and derangement, and the sociology of suicide. 
Unfortunately, the social disorganization and problems asso- 
ciated with our industrial civilization are not clearly developed; 
this is also true of ecology and community disorganization. Yet, 
despite this limitation, the author does present a good detailed 
survey of current research in social organization and disor- 
ganization. 

JOHN MEANY 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 
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Heritage of Conquest: The Ethnology of Middle America. By 
Sol Tax and Members of the Viking Fund Seminar on Middle 
American Ethnology. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1952. 
Pp. 312. $5.00. 


A considerable amount of ethnological work has been done in 
Middle America during the past twenty years. The kinds of 
studies have varied — regional surveys, topical studies of par- 
ticular features, community studies; and the interests of the in- 
vestigators have varied — reconstruction, acculturation, dynamic 
sociology, psycho-ethnology. The present book is the product of 
a seminar composed of some of the specialists in this area, who 
assembled to exchange their views and to pool their knowledge. 
The main emphasis is on the Indian population today. Papers 
were prepared by nine of the participants and circulated prior 
to the meetings and it is these which form the major part of 
the volume. 

There are two introductory chapters giving general informa- 
tion on the area. Then follow seven papers on special aspects of 
culture: economics and technology; ethnic and communal rela- 
tions; social organization; the supernatural world and curing; 
religious and political organization; the life cycle; ethos and cul- 
tural aspects of personality. Two papers on acculturation intro- 
duce the concluding section, which is composed of three addi- 
tional chapters. The presentation differs from the usual sym- 
posium, however, in that discussion by the participants of par- 
ticular points in the papers has been inserted by the editor, and 
the last three chapters comprise the actual discussions of con- 
clusions and summary as they occurred at the symposium. 

Although the discussions by participants are often incon- 
clusive, they serve to highlight the lacunae in our knowledge both 
of concepts themselves and of distributions. A case in point is 
the discussion of the question as to whether God (and/or Christ) 
is recognized as distinct from, or at one with, the Christian 
saints on the one hand or the pagan gods on the other (pp. 135—- 
36). 

The task of assessing the cultural changes which have oc- 
curred in Middle America “since Alvarado and Cortez brought 
horses, steel and saints” is of course an enormous one and many 
more questions were raised than could be answered. Cross-cut- 
ting classifications such as urban-rural, highland-lowland, Indian- 
Ladino, indicate that the Middle American cultural situation may 
be more difficult to untangle than that which obtains in Peru. 
A rough scale of acculturation for the various groups in the area 
was worked out. This and many of the other conclusions are 
tentative and subject to modification and refinement in the light 
of future research. The Middle American field is a wide open 
one for teams of scientists and humanists. Given the acknowl- 
edged importance of the “bringing of the saints,” it would be 
highly desirable for some at least of the professional research 
personnel to be well grounded in Catholicism, and to have special 
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knowledge of the form in which it was practiced in 16th and 
17th century Spain. REGINA FLANNERY 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Primitive Man and His World Picture. By W. Koppers. Trans- 
lated by Edith Raybould. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1952. 
Pp. viiit+264. $3.50. 


A periodic inspection of sociological and anthropological 
literature during the last five decades would reveal the successive 
detruncation of one branch after another of the hydra-headed 
cancer of materialistic Darwinism. That the old disease is still 
far from a permanent cure can be seen from the persistent trans- 
fer of the notion of organic evolution from the limited field of 
biological inquiry to the wider realm of the intellectual life of 
man. Dr. Koppers, 8.V.D., one of the leaders in the Viennese 
culture historical school of ethnology, in this small but important 
book, has again very ably demonstrated that man, wherever you 
find him, is always a whole man with intelligence and free will. 

The head of the department of Anthropology at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna discusses primitive man’s Ethics as revealed in 
his exogamous prescriptions, his Mental equipment as evidenced 
by prehistorical deposits, his Religious concepts still preserved 
by the living representatives of man’s ancient way of life. 
For this task he analyzes and interprets a wealth of ethno- 
logical and archaelogical data, using a precise and exacting 
historical method as carefully as a surgeon wielding a scalpel. 
He skillfully severs one diseased cancerous growth after the 
other as he exposes the truly hwman character of early man as 
apprehended by science. 

In two appendices on the “Origin of the Human Body,” Kop- 
pers defends the thesis of the early appearance of Homo Sapiens. 

Those who use The Social Life of Primitive Man by Sieber- 
Mueller in their course on Social Origins will find Koppers’ book 
with its emphasis on Primitive Religion a welcome supplement. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, 8.V. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Inuk. By Roger P. Buliard. New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Young, Inc., 1951. Pp. ix+822. $3.50. 


“The Eskimos are a lot like their language. The more you 
think you know them, the more surprised you are in the end 
to find that your ignorance far outweighs your knowledge. 
... The better you get to know them the less you are inclined 
to admire them. ... For a few weeks you are always en- 
chanted by their ingenuous charm, unspoiled primitive qual- 
ity, but the veteran of years in the North...is more apt 
to overlook their charm and simply write them off as thieves, 
liars and murderers.” 
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This is the verdict of Father Roger Buliard, O.M.I., on his 
Eskimo parishioners after 15 years of missionary work among 
them. In a very readable book and with a thousand and one 
anecdotes he describes their economic, social, and religious life 
in the hard cruel land of the Arctic. 

The unnatural crimes of the Eskimo — female infanticide, 
patricide, polyandry, suicide, murder, and consummate hypoc- 
risy — are attributed to the difficult economic conditions and 
struggle for survival in a land where nature is at its worst. 

Fr. Buliard concedes that “among certain Eskimo tribes in- 
vestigators have found traces of the old religion,” but he insists 
that among his Coppermine Eskimos “there is scarcely a rem- 
nant.” Shamanistic and animistic practices and preoccupation 
with lesser spirits ‘‘are the only religion” he found among his 
Eskimos. Although one is inclined to doubt some of his pes- 
simistic judgments this excellent book does demonstrate that 
existence in the far North can be summed up in his resumé: 
“Sad life, sad death, sad burial, sad people and sad country... 
all and everything pitiless in the descending twilight.” 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Industrialization and Labor, Social Aspects of Economic De- 
velopment. By Wilbert E. Moore. Ithaca and New York: 
Cornell University Press (Published for The Institute of 
World Affairs, New School for Social Research), 1951. Pp. 
xx+410. $5.00. 


Worker attitudes in a transition to industrial production, a 
phase of the broader problem of the development of underde- 
veloped countries, is the subject of investigation of this book. 
Hence it is an exploration into one of the subjective factors of 
economic development, namely, the ease or difficulty with which 
new economic forms are grafted on native habits and values. 
What elements in given cultures render native workers either 
unwilling or eager to “enter the factory?” This is the question, 
and its answering is thoroughly organized in a tremendous dis- 
play of the fruits of joint research under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Wilbert E. Moore, of the Department of Economics and 
Social Institutions and of the Office of Population Research, at 
Princeton University. The Viking Fund, the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, and The Rockefeller Foundation contributed to the support 
of the study. 

Economic demographers, labor supply economists, policy- 
makers, industrial sociologists with a thought for the international 
scene should all consult this book. It is an attempt to let the 
much-heralded “workforce” of those countries only now being 
reached by the Industrial Revolution speak for themselves on 
the inducements or impediments as they experience them, in 
transferring from non-industrial to industrial employment. 
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Three steps of the investigation are clearly distinguished. 
First is a fine-tooth combing of evidence in the available litera- 
ture on probable work attitudes of contemporary primitives or 
peasants brought into an industrial mode of production. Second, 
attention is given to broader social and economic theory in the 
matter of labor motivation. Third, record is made of an indus- 
trious sampling of data culled in Mexico, an economically de- 
veloping country, illustrating attitudes toward factory work on 
the part of pre-industrial workers, as well as of the institutional 
and social structure within which these attitudes assume their 
real meaning. 

This is a long book, at times ponderous, emphasizing method 
perhaps even more than findings. But it gives the social scientist 
new understanding of the real meaning of economic develop- 
ment, even as interpreted with emphasis on industrialization. 
The author is not over-optimistic about the conclusiveness of his 
factual findings, but he and his associates have set a magnificent 
example of thoroughness in research. They have given us a 
book to consult on many points: degree to which hunger and 
fear push peasants into factory work, as compared to degree to 
which they are pulled into this new milieu by goals and spon- 
taneous incentives; utter neglect by traditional wage theory of 
the “social context of motivation” on the part of workers; initial 
importance of coercion and poverty as effective circumstances 
for transition from nonindustrial to industrial employments. 

As a very real deflation of “economic” man, this study de- 
serves translation for those less skilled than the technicians to 
whom it is quite seriously directed. 


JAMES J. MCGINLEY, S.J. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


The New Society. By Peter F. Drucker. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1950. Pp. ix+356. $5.00. 


The mass production of the last 200 years brought into exist- 
ence a new principle and pattern of social organization: the 
industrial enterprise (IE). Drucker’s book is both a diagnosis 
of and a prescription for this new social institution. 

Problems of our times, such as status for the worker, in- 
creased productivity, unemployment, overcentralized govern- 
ment, etc., cannot be solved, he says, apart from the IE. The IE 
is simultaneously an economic unit, which is quite evident, but 
it is also a governmental and social institution. Externally, the 
IE controls access to the citizen’s livelihood — determining in 
great measure his effectiveness as a political citizen. Internally, 
the IE is a government: it requires an internal order based upon 
authority and subordination and involving an employer and 
employee relationship. 

Furthermore, the IE is a plant community with definite social 
functions. As a social institution the IE demands that workers 
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be regarded as citizens rather than subjects, employees be given 
status, and all have an active “managerial voice” in the IE. 

In concentrating on the IE, Drucker overlooks the similar, 
autonomous, interdependent, organic character of a particular 
industry. Most of his general observattions with regard to the 
plant enterprise could be applied equally to the industry-wide 
community. Drucker’s analytical talents should also be applied 
to this broader industrial community. Such a work would be 
a perfect complement to The New Society which already stands 
as one of the most creative contributions to socio-economics since 
the end of World War II. 

EDWARD A. MARCINIAK 


Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago 10, Ill. 


Corporation Giving. By F. Emerson Andrews. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1952. Pp. xlii+361. $4.50. 


There is a close relation between this volume and two prev- 
ious publications of Russell Sage Foundation. American Foun- 
dation for Social Welfare told where the money is; and Philan- 
thropic Giving and Corporation Giving tell how and why money 
comes from the foundations and other financial reservoirs to pay 
for some of the welfare of the people. 

A foundation and corporation itself, Russell Sage Foundation 
has made an able, acceptable, and objective study of its own 
family. Virtually everyone of any consequence in welfare re- 
gards seriously and applies Russell Sage studies. Naturally this 
textbook for trustees has to have many charts, tables, policies 
and some quoted laws and legal decisions. Nevertheless, the cold- 
ly statistical and legalistic data are presented with clarity and 
simplicity ; the Foundation has done another fine service. 

Two moralistic observations may be made concerning founda- 
tions and philanthropy. First, if a fuller exercise of justice and 
charity prevailed, would it be possible to concentrate enormous 
amounts of excess money in foundations and corporations? If 
a family living wage were accepted in practice, more people 
would fare well and fewer would need many of the services 
which now depend on gigantic alms. Secondly, if a philanthropic 
corporation opens its purse, does it dictate in some degree what 
kind of welfare its neighbors may have? Suppose some corpora- 
tion or giver believes that artificial planned parenthood should 
be promoted, then corporation gifts could be accessory to im- 
moral practice in agencies. 

It may come down to this. Money, in this materialistic age, 
is a very great factor in welfare, but evils may attend that factor 
unless moralists are watchful. A truly Christian welfare will 
come only from men who are virtuous. Therefore, it behooves 
the trustees of large funds to regard themselves as servants of 
the common good and as subordinates to the natural moral law. 
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That there are some or possibly many such responsible trustees 
is implied in the story of the great dutifulness with which funds 


are managed. LUCIAN L. LAUERMAN 
National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington 17, D. C. 


Essentials in Interviewing. By Anne F. Fenlason. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. 352. $4.00. 


Recognition of common elements in professional interview- 
ing, regardless of the specific setting in which it is utilized, 
prompted the writing of this book. It is presented as a textbook 
for undergraduate students anticipating careers in clinical psy- 
chology, public health nursing, casework, or counseling. 

In Part One, concepts of culture and human behavior, which 
the author believes should form the background of knowledge 
prerequisite to skill in interviewing, are discussed. This is fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the “component parts” of the interview- 
ing method. General suggestions are made for developing skill 
in observation, meeting resistance, the use of authority, and 
verbal participation. Specific attitudes which constitute “salient 
factors” are discussed, and the need for a sound philosophy and 
code of ethics is stressed. Part Two consists of examples and 
questions for classroom use. 

This volume, reflecting thorough and imaginative research, 
will be useful to “‘non-technically trained workers” in the fields 
of human relationships. Excerpts from professional literature, 
as well as popular novels and periodicals, enliven theoretical 
material. The author’s thesis that a knowledge of cultural and 
psychological concepts is an essential basis for skillful interview- 
ing is sound and deserves to be underscored. However, it is 
doubtful that her arbitrary selection and superficial treatment 
of them are adequate for this purpose. In spite of the author’s 
efforts at clarity through definition of terminology and orderly 
presentation of material, there are areas of confusion. 


MARIAN DEVoY 
School of Social Service, St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Community Organization and Agency Responsibility. By Ray 
Earl Johns and David F. DeMarche. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1951. Pp. xix+273. $4.00. 


The authors have published two books under one cover; for- 
tunately, both are very good. The content of one book discloses 
the elements of community, community welfare, and community 
organization — material which has real value in welfare educa- 
tion. Nowadays there is such great diversity in welfare pro- 
grams and projects that the ordinary person easily loses sight 
of the ground values in his community social life. Here is a clear 
and simple presentation which would help anyone to a strong 
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sense of social security as well as a realization of his duties as a 
social citizen. 

The second book reports on a study made by the author on 
agency responsibility in community organization: “about the 
relationships they maintain on behalf of their organizations, 
what values they see, and what problems they encounter.” The 
study has its greatest importance in its forthright scientific com- 
munity organization research. The scientific divides, analyzes, 
and studies parts down to their finest elements. In that process 
is the blood of true growth. Because this study is strictly scien- 
tific, against the backdrop of community organization which is 
a part of the larger setting of social work, it should stimulate 
and strengthen scientific scholarship in the profession of social 
work. 

In Chapter Eighteen, the authors use “principles” and 
“guideposts” synonymously. In fact, a principle is a source, 
something potent and vital; a guidepost is a merely a marker to 
show the right path. Despite the broad use of the words, how- 
ever, the general guides (not principles) given in the chapter 
are very worthwhile. 

This book is recommended because it brings to the reader 
some old material in a fresher, newer, clearer form and some 
new material with a definite progressive scientific focus. 


LUCIAN L. LAUERMAN 
National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington 17, D. C. 


Social Psychology. By Solomon E. Asch, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. Pp. xvi+646. $5.50. 


If social psychology is to make a contribution to human 
knowledge, it must look freely at its phenomena and examine its 
foundations. To contribute to this task is the aim of Asch’s con- 
tribution; his frame of reference rejects the behavioristic and 
psychoanalytical schools of thought while attempting to cast 
social psychology within the frame of Gestalt theory. 

Asch’s treatment of social psychology logically evolves from 
his basic premises, first considering the doctrines of man, then 
human interaction, man’s social needs, and the effects of group 
conditions on judgments and attitudes. But his scholarly presen- 
tation is of value only to the specialist in the field of social 
psychology. Interesting comments on Durkheim’s psychology 
are made. The Gestalt thesis starting with the work of Von 
Ehrenfels, Wertheimer, Ternus, Nering, and Duncher is de- 
lineated as the connecting link between the author’s presenta- 
tion of general psychology and its social implications. Valuable 
analysis on group theory may be found in Chapter 9. 

Many students of Scholastic psychology recognize the con- 
tributions of Gestalt psychology in the field of perception but 
reject its observations in the field of conception because of its 
mechanistic interpretation. The same weakness may be noted 
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in Asch’s social psychology. His weakest chapter is on the doc- 
trines of man in which he contends that the major factors which 
have been most influential in shaping thought about the social 
nature of man are the contributions of Darwin, the psychology 
of Freud, and the sociological mode of thought, as well as some 
ideas about man which have developed in the West under the 
impact of mass industrialism. The work concludes with a final 
chapter on propaganda which reveals a failure to assess the 
most recent findings in this area. 
WALTER L. WILLIGAN 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


The Legal Status of the Tenant Farmer in the Southeast. By 
Charles S. Mangum. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1952. Pp. 478. $7.50. 


Of the sources of agricultural labor — slaves, wage earners, 
sharecroppers, share tenants, cash tenants, owner-operators — 
only two seemed available to the cotton-tobacco economy of the 
11 states of the Old South following the Civil War. Slavery had 
been abolished; there was no cultural background for wage 
labor; cash tenancy and ownership were beyond the means of 
most Negroes and poor whites. Thus the Civil War contributed 
to the great growth of share tenancy and cropping, which sub- 
sequent statute and court decision confirmed. 


The author examines the legal history of some twenty of the 
special problems of the tenancy system: determination of crop- 
per or tenant status (the tenant retains title to the crop grow- 
ing on the landlord’s property, while the cropper has no title) ; 
the lease contract; rights and obligations of fulfillment of con- 
tract, of improvements, of renewals; liens and methods of re- 
dress; and so forth. The summary of legislation is clearly pre- 
sented; there is a minimum of technical legal terminology; dif- 
ferences between the laws of the various states are duly noted. 
Any professional persons working in the rural regions of the 
Southeastern states should find the book very useful. 

Though this is essentially a law book, there is much to in- 
terest the rural sociologist. The cumulative effect of studying 
the wide variety of court decisions is to develop an insight into 
the tenancy system. The author does not label items as social 
controls, conflicts, classes, accommodation, but he has in fact, 
compiled a case book of rural social processes. For example, the 
tenant’s unlawful removal of the crop makes him liable to crim- 
inal prosecution in all the states, but only North Carolina and 
Georgia statutes allow for the landlord being charged with a 
misdemeanor if he misappropriates the tenant’s share of the 
crop (p. 387). 

Mr. Mangum has no sympathy with the “paternalistic atti- 
tude of the Southern conservatives toward the tenant farmer” 
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(p. 412). He alludes to the historic social evils of tenancy: the 
insecurity, mobility and exploitation of the tenant, and the land- 
lord’s irresponsibility toward tenant and soil alike. But he is 
cautious and sees the practical difficulties of sweeping change. 
In the final chapter, “Suggested reforms to alleviate plight of 
Farm Tenants,” he suggests a modest program of improvement, 
much of its along the lines of the recommendation in 1937 of 
President Roosevelt’s Committee on Farm Tenancy. 


EMERSON HYNES 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Equality by Statute. By Morroe Berger. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Pp. ix+238. $3.25. 


Dr. Berger in his brief but well documented Equality by 
Statute portrays the realistic middle ground in race relations 
between “nothing can be done” Sumnerites and “abolish preju- 
dice” utopianists. Dr. MaclIver sounds the keynote in the intro- 
duction by stating that the law can work both ways. It may 
sustain discrimination, or it may sustain equal rights, and of 
late it has been doing more of the latter. Dr. Berger takes the 
position that prejudice, which springs from the mores, is far 
too hardy to be fazed by law; yet, the public manifestations of 
prejudice can be reduced by means that have their basis in law. 
It is called to the readers’ attention that the conciliations of 
the New York State Commission Against Discrimination and 
several recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
have led to the opening of new fields of employment and new 
facilities of higher education to Negroes. 


The author holds that judges are more important in the 
establishing, protecting, and promoting of minority rights than 
either legislators or framers of constitutions. While judges ex- 
press concern that legislative and constitutional intents be ful- 
filled, these intents may be construed to be in line with the 
pressures of our times. Berger offers much evidence that Negro 
rights were consistently slighted during the long period of re- 
action that set in shortly after the War between the States. With 
the dissipation of most of this reaction about 1937, courts more 
regularly sustained Negro rights. 


In another section of the book, Berger points out that the 
capacity of the white to accept the Negro in new relations is 
greater than the proponents of the status quo would have us be- 
lieve. Negroes may be reluctantly accepted, but they will be 
accepted, nevertheless, where the authority of the law supports 
them. 

JAMES EDWARD MCKEOWN 


DePaul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Schumpeter, Social Scientist. Edited by Seymour E. Harris. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. x+142. $4.00. 

Joseph Alois Schumpeter (1883-1950) was one of the three or four 
leading economists of our generation. The eighteen years he spent at 
Harvard were years of intense intellectual activity which left a deep 
impress on his colleagues, on hundreds of students, and on his chosen 
field of study. The present memorial volume contains eighteen essays by 
American and foreign economists on various aspects of his work and per- 
sonality. 

Schumpeter’s greatest contribution to sociology was his description 
of industrial capitalism in action, growth, and decline. He portrayed the 
role of its controlling class and of the most prominent element in that class, 
the capitalist entrepreneur, as he grows and changes from the ingenious 
craftsman and venturesome merchant to the head of an industrial family 
and, finally, to the executive of a big corporation and the promoter of 
industrial ventures. Schumpeter believed that the very success of capitalism 
would, in the long run, create a political and social climate that would 
eventually destroy it. While we may not agree with this piece of social 
dynamics, we are forcibly reminded of the close interrelations of economic 
and social forces. Although strongly influenced by positivist philosophy, 
Schumpeter’s values were those common to all sharers of the Western 
Christian tradition. JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Cruelty to Children. By Eustace Chesser. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1952. Pp. 159. $3.75. 

In 1884, the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
was founded in England. In 1949, according to this book, 99,622 children 
in England under the age of 15 were reported to the Society. In an 
analysis of 600 cases of cruelty to children, the author finds that the chief 
precipitating factors, in the order of decreasing frequency, are: unwanted 
child, low-grade mentality, overburdened mothers, poverty, pathological 
cruelty, and broken homes. The author recommends unacceptable solutions, 
such as birth control, sterilization, and abortion. He rightly deplores di- 
vorce, broken homes, and emotional immaturity. 

In his chapter on the neuroses of civilization, the author writes: “If we 
try only to eliminate cruelty to children, without regard to the public as 
well as the personal background against which such acts take place, we 
shall never reach the root of the problem” (p. 88). Aggressions resulting 
from general frustration are vented on the child. Hence, “backward” 
societies tend to have less cruelty to children than do urbanized societies. 
We need to give people encouragement to direct their energies into more 
profitable avenues. 

Although the data are interesting and some of the interpretations show 
genuine insights, many of the remedies proposed are shallow. Society can 
surely do better with the problem of cruelty to children than provide con- 
traception and abortion. SYLVESTER THEISEN 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 
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The Retarded Child. By Herta Loewy. New York: Philosophical Library, 

Inc., 1951. Pp. 160. $3.75. 

“Fear can inhibit one to such an extent that it can petrify limbs, 
speech, hearing, seeing, and make their individual use an impossibility.” 
This sentence is the key to Herta Loewy’s philosophy in regard to the re- 
tarded child. According to her all exceptional children are so afraid they 
don’t attempt anything; therefore, parents and teachers often think their 
behavior puzzling and stupid. In reality, it is fear that keeps them from 
attempting the unusual. They seldom tell their fears, hence, they get no 
help. Unless these children are given a chance to mingle in regular school 
situations, their fear of the outer world remains fixed and can do tre- 
mendous harm, even causing them to grow into belligerent, aggressive 
adults. 

Miss Loewy has grown up with an unusually sympathetic interest and 
love for the handicapped child. Although a teacher of the mentally re- 
tarded, she does not show mere professionalism. She holds one’s interest 
because of what she says, since she is drawing from many years of actual 
teaching experience. From the author’s choice of examples, one realizes 
that one is in a strictly English environment. However, human beings are 
human beings regardless of setting. So American parents and social 
workers will find this a useful book of reference. For parents, then, and 
for teachers who are forever asking “What can I do?” her simple outline, 
both encouraging and practical, may be the answer. Her great patience 
with, and her understanding of, the mentally retarded are most challenging. 

SISTER PAULETTE (ULTON), 8.S.J. 
Nazareth College, Rochester 18, N. Y. 


Childhood Experience and Personal Destiny. By William V. Silverberg, 
M.D. New York: Springer Publishing Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. xi+ 
289. $4.50. 

Silverberg believes that “the psychiatrist...must perforce regard his 
theory of personality and neurosis as provisional, only partly true, and 
always subject to revision....”; therefore, Freud is subject to correction 
and revision too. He pays an unusual tribute to Harry Stack Sullivan as 
“the only psychologist known to me who might conceivably have made 
Freud’s contributions if Freud had not existed, for he was possessed of 
great genius and fearless originality and his powers of observation were 
uncanny.” Sullivan’s two important contributions were that the per- 
sonality is essentially a social product and that the central, nuclear factor 
in human psychology is self-esteem. Drawing upon numerous psychiatrists, 
the author discusses the child in an admirably reasonable fashion. 

Silverberg does not uncritically accept Sullivan’s anxiety-based self- 
system nor Horney’s concept of basic anxiety. He writes that “the psy- 
chologists ... who base the ego’s functioning solely or even mainly upon the 
organism’s defensive needs, appear to have overlooked one of the out- 
standing facts in the observable behavior of the young child; his obvious 
tendency to do something, a something which is neither defense against nor 
avoidance of danger, but merely wish-fulfilling.” 

For the Freudian libidinal stages, Silverberg substitutes areas of 
experience. The child’s first area of experience relates to oral factors. 
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The second area opens with the parental attempt at starting to impose 
discipline, usually beginning with toilet training; this he calls the dis- 
ciplinary area of experience, rather than the anal phase. And the third is 
the achieving of genital pleasure in some fashion, which entails rivalry 
and social skills too. Each of these areas of experience presents its char- 
acteristic issues and problems to the growing child. Although some of its 
inferences seem untenable, this is a book which clarifies many of the ideas 
toward which the Freudians are groping. While it cannot be recommended 
for popular reading, it merits recommendation to all those who are well- 
read in psychiatry and child psychology. 
SYLVESTER THEISEN 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Manpower Resources and Utilization. By A. J. Jaffe and Charles D. 
Stewart. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii+532. 
$6.50. 


Since the central theme in this monograph is that the “working force 
analysis emerges from the entire social, economic, political and cultural 
milieu,” the sociologist will find an extended discusison of population 
theory, economic and social change, and economic development. Two com- 
petent social statisticians with Census Bureau and Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics experience, Jaffe from Columbia University and Stewart from the 
Department of Labor, develop these principles of labor force analysis by 
discussing problems of measurement and analysis, United States working 
force, and the working force in its social and economic context. 

The first part, dealing with working force concepts, practice, and 
reports is designed for the technician. However, the chapter on applica- 
tion of working force analysis which treat national and international full 
employment policy, underemployment and economic development, and prob- 
lems of military mobilization will prove to be rewarding reading to all. 

In the second part, Jaffe and Stewart study changes in the size, and 
the individual and familial characteristics of the past and present working 
population in the United States. The interrelation between the labor force 
and the social structure is examined in the last section. Technological 
development, demographic characteristics, migration, attitude toward work, 
and occupational structure are studied separately and in their interrela- 
tionships. 

Many readers of this journal will find a number of shortcomings. 
They will disagree with the authors’ position on declining and stationary 
population, and will be amazed at the poor treatment of attitudes toward 
work in the Middle Ages. 


CHESTER A. JURCZAK 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


A Text Book of Christian Sociology. By Father Victor, 0.D.C. Cork, Ire- 
land: The Mercier Press, 1952. Pp. 286. Irish £. 17s.6d. 

There seems to be no end to the stream of texts in social ethics, the 
social doctrine of the Church or the like that go under the name of “so- 
ciology.” Despite the semi-official acknowledgment of sociology as a positive 
“speculative-theoretical” science by the International Union of Social 
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Studies at Mechlin, Belgium, in 1948, they continue to appear as frequent- 
ly as before. 

A glance through the first few pages and the average reader will 
know what to expect of the manual under review. The author begins by 
adopting Glenn’s practical-normative definition of sociology (p. 2) and 
then devotes the remaining two hundred and eighty odd pages to a sys- 
tematic résumé of the social doctrine of the Church. Needless to say, 
sociology is never again mentioned after the first chapter. 

The publishers would have us believe that Father Victor’s manual “bids 
fair to being the best available in English. With Cronin’s Catholic Social 
Principles and Messmer’s Social Ethics now available to students, we could 
never subscribe to such a claim. Then there are the usual typographical 
errors characteristic of many European publications. Many readers will 
be shocked to see Prof. Eva Ross of Trinity College repeatedly referred to 
as a Jesuit. Jacques Leclereq is speaking of Father Victor when he says: 


In effect, the term sociology continues to be employed as a syn- 
onym of social philosophy or of social science in the most general 
meaning of the term. ...The appearance is descriptive; but the 
tendency is ideological. 

RICHARD Marco BLow 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Social Dynamics: Principles and Cases in Introductory Sociology. By Joseph 
B. Gittler. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. Pp. xi+346. $4.00. 


Eliciting from the reader precisely the attitude which autobiographical 
material customarily evokes, Social Dynamics comes as a refreshing dif- 
ferent approach to a first course in Sociology. What engenders this feel- 
ing of empathy is the considered and purposed inclusion of graphic and 
gripping, yet very realistic case studies illustrative of the sociological 
data which the author exposes. These examples he discerningly culled, 
for the most part, from scientific and scholarly periodicals, as well as from 
accepted classics in the fields of sociology and anthropology. 

Thus, the objective, to have social knowledge experienced vicariously, 
has been realized, even almost over-realizd, since at times the illustrations, 
however interesting, seem so to outweigh the principles as to narrow too 
thinly the scope of the book which ranges over such customary divisions 
of introductory sociology as: “Sociology and Personality,” “Social Group 
and Collective Behavior,” “The Community and Social Class,’ “Social 
Processes and Forms of Social Interaction,” “Culture and Socio-Cultural 
Change,” and “Problems of Personal and Social Disorganization.” 

In no area is there an attempt to indoctrinate, nor does the case ma- 
terial build up to a proof-supporting wall; rather it is a window through 
which one may look at living, moving, real situations to be interpreted 
in the frame of reference of the individual observer. Provocative of in- 
terest, clearly and simply written, and blessed by the exclusion of the 
espousal of divorce and planned parenthood, this may serve extremely 
well as supplementary to the usual introductory text. 

SISTER LORETTA Maria, S.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 
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Outside Readings in Sociology. By Edgar A. Schuler, Duane L. Gibson, 
Maude L. Fiero and Wilbur B. Brookover. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1952. Pp. xii+884. $2.95. 


In Outside Readings in Sociology, Schuler et al have given vivid, de- 
scriptive material to clarify sociological theory through its application to 
society. There is little theoretical discussion of social interaction, culture, 
or norms. Anthropological studies broaden the scope of the book. 

The text has ten divisions. The Introduction includes seven articles 
giving a general orientation to sociology. Five of these were published in 
the last six years and this emphasis on modern scientific study is char- 
acteristic of the book. Part II, Environment and Preconditioning Factors, 
deals with both physical and social heredity. Part III, Person and Group, 
is probably the best unit of the book. It includes articles by Margaret 
Mead, Arnold W. Green and Kinsley Davis which evoke life-like imagery 
in the mind of the reader. The following five units deal with different 
aspects of social organization. Emphasis is on contemporary conditions 
and problems. Part IX, Communication and Social Process, includes ma- 
terial ranging from the humorous, if not bizarre, to Sorokin’s Altruistic 
Love. Part X, Social and Cultural Change, Disorganization, Planning 
and Values, like the introduction, is of a consistently scientific nature. 
The Appendix includes Careers in Sociology, Social Work as a Profession, 
and a useful correlation with several elementary sociology texts. The index 
is sufficient. 

Valuable writings of Catholic sociologists have been omitted. There is 
no correlation with an elementary sociology text coming from a Catholic 
university or college. These are unfortunate limitations on the general 
use of the book. 

GLADYS SELLEW 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 


The Tree of Human History. By Alan Houghton Brodrick. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 253. $4.75. 


Alan H. Brodrick, with apologies to the experts for “a certain amount 
of simplification,” attempts to give the history of man in capsule form in 
a sort of popular and familiar dialogistic téte-d-téte. Much to one’s amaze- 
ment, he begins with the Americas and then ranges over China, India, 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, Iran and Asia Minor, Crete, 
the Aegean and Greece, Italy, and Britain. Tidbits of information are 
tossed out in dilettante fashion with an occasional attempt to link matters 
together. Dogmatic assertions of some worn-out or highly questionable 
theories abound. Thus, his stout defense of the independent origin of 
practically all the American Indian cultures, high and low, shows a lam- 
entable ignorance of the latest developments in the field of American 
ethnology and prehistory. Despite the charm of his “British” wit, his 
repeated assertion that “we think because we can speak, we speak because 
we can use our hands,” or pithy statements like “one of the most important 
legacies of the Etruscans to Christianity was their hell,” upon examination, 


rove to be erroneous. 
P SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Successful Human Relations. By William J. Reilly. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. Pp. xii+144. $2.50. 

Dr. Reilly tells all in this simple-as-pie description of the laws of 
human relations. By obeying them, you will not only be successful but a 
lovable character as well. Your ability to open a person’s mind, Dr. Reilly 
says, depends entirely on your mental attitude toward that person — your 
willingness to understand him and help him to be right. You can easily 
win this person’s confidence, make him believe what you say, make him 
sign on the dotted line. 

But if persuasion fails, what then? Dr. Reilly devotes three sparkling 
chapters to the three fundamental conditions which must exist before any- 
one can consider the use of force with any degree of safety. A final chap- 
ter, which comes much too soon, deals with Universal Applications. 

Many people will be helped by this cheerful little volume. They will 
be helped to become less self-centered, more humble, more observant, more 
considerate of others. They may even come to accept Dr. Reilly’s word 
for it that “there is nothing in the world you deserve that you cannot have 
— providing a sufficient number of people believe in you.” 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


The Yugoslavs. By Z. Kostelski. New York: The Philosophical Library, 

1952. Pp. 498. $4.75. 

Kostelski attempts to describe the origins and history of the peoples 
that now occupy the territory of Yugoslavia. So little is known about these 
people in the English-speaking world that practically any book is welcome. 
It is most unfortunate that the author failed to document his sources and, 
in spite of his claims to the contrary, imbued the volume with a definite 
prejudice in favor of maintaining the original political unity of Yugo- 
slavia. 

The book appears to be a translation from the Serbo-Croatian lan- 
guage. This translation is poor and heavy and results in tedious reading. 
The publisher should have edited the book more carefully to avoid primitive 
and archaic English construction and expression. 

This would have been a valuable contribution to the study of minori- 
ties, to the understanding of the present people under Tito’s regime, and to 
history, if the book were carefully documented, the English more carefully 
edited, and the personal bias of the author eliminated. 


Incentive Management. By James F. Lincoln. Cleveland 17, O.: The Lin- 
coln Electric Co., 1951. Pp. vi+280. $1.00. 

Incentive management exists “when everyone in the organization 
wants to make a record” (p. 248). It implies that one should not “evaluate 
any accomplishment except as it compares to the world’s record” (p. 248). 
In this way, the author, who is the president of a company manufacturing 
are welding equipment, claims that man’s abilities can be developed. This 
position is supported by laissez-faire and rugged individualism, dogged 
competition, boom-bust psychology, and survival of the fittest. 

Limit of space allows only several quotations to illustrate the above: 
collective bargaining “as government-sponsored, industrial civil war’ (p. 
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251); “no person can develop his latent abilities except in white heat of 
competition” (p. 245); “most important government job then is to keep 
out of the way of a free people, no matter what crises occur in the economy” 
(p. 240); “if we support without their effort the lazy, the incompetent 
and the diseased, we merely defeat nature’s method of improving the human 
race” (p. 246). 

The success of the Lincoln Company, its high wages to employees and 
peaceful labor relations are not due to incentive management and its 
attendant philosophies but rather a combination of the following factors: 
type of product, dynamism of the president and moderate size of the 
corporation (1000), very high ratio of highly skilled workers and employee 
stock ownership. In view of these factors, it is ridiculous to compare Lin- 
coln with such corporations as General Motors, General Electric, and 
United States Steel. 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


CHESTER A. JURCZAK 


Catholic Authors: Contemporary Biographical Sketches. Edited by Mat- 
thew Hoehn, O.S.B. Newark: St. Mary’s Abbey, 1952. Pp. xiv+633. 
$6.50. 

This volume of 374 biographical sketches of Catholic authors is a sup- 
plement to the preceding work, Catholic Authors: Contemporary Biographi- 
cal Sketches 1930-1947, which has about 600 entries. The new compilation, 
like the first volume, includes authors of books who have died since 1930 
as well as those who are still living. As employed by Father Hoehn, the 
term “Catholic author” means that the author is a practicing member of 
the Catholic Church. Most of the information for the book was taken from 
data submitted by the authors themselves. Father Hoehn wrote 158 of the 
sketches, while he engaged the services of several writers to help in com- 
posing the 146 others. 

Sociologists will find value in the sketches of Claire Bishop, Goetz 
Briefs, Roger Buliard, Bohdan Chudoba, Henri de Lubac, Jerome D’Souza, 
Carol Jackson, Robert Kothen, Albert Muntsch, Augustine Osgniach, Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, Cardinal Suhard, Leo Trese, and H. C. E. Zacharias. 


ARTHUR L. GorerDT, S.M. 








PERIODICAL REVIEWS 











GORDON C. ZAHN, Editor 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASs. 


Isaac, Julius, “International Migration and European Population Trends,” 
International Labour Review, LXVI (8): 185-206. September 1952. 


At a U.S.-sponsored conference on overseas migration, twenty-three 
governments meeting at Brussels in November 1951 set up the Provisional 
Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe, 
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charged with the aim of transferring 137,000 persons in 1952 at a cost of 
$41 million. In five months of 1952 about 50,000 migrants were sponsored 
and moved by PICMME. With this new agency of international action in 
the migration picture, Dr. Isaac considers the “scope of and need for 
organized and spontaneous emigration from Europe in the near future” 
in a necessarily generalized treatment. His analysis deals with the major 
historical periods of European migration (pre-1914, 1919 to 1938, and 
1946 to the present); factors favorable and unfavorable to migration; 
postwar population trends; and the need and value of international action. 

Significant statistics from the period following World War II are 
presented: in the first five postwar years, nearly 3 million persons emi- 
grated from Europe (including 530,000 Jews of whom 350,000 went to 
Palestine) ; in 1948-1950 about 570,000 emigrants left Italy; all told, about 
125,000 war brides left Europe; over one million persons had been settled 
by the International Refugee Organization, principally overseas, by the 
time this organization disbanded in 1951. 

What of the future? In mid-1951 the JRO estimated Europe’s “surplus” 
population to be 5 million (Italy, 3 million; Germany, 1% mililon; Austria, 
Greece, the Netherlands, and Malta, % million). About the same time, 
the International Labor Office estimated that 5 million persons were “avail- 
able for emigration during the next five years” of whom 8 million would 
require international assistance. In commenting on the figure of 5 million 
mentioned by both groups, Isaac notes the arbitrary factors involved in 
such estimates by quoting Sauvy: “Unfortunately, the preciseness of the 
estimates (of western Europe’s surplus) stands in contrast with the un- 
certainty as to the very definition of overpopulation.” Nevertheless, war- 
impoverished areas of Europe are feeling sharp pressures of people on 
resources. 

The author is carefully optimistic in assessing the prospects for Euro- 
pean migration in the years ahead. Conditions favorable to emigration 
are better than they were in the past, certainly better than in the inter- 
war years; there is no overwhelming need to migrate such as existed be- 
fore 1914; the wartime dislocations that motivated much movement between 
1946 and 1951 are fading as factors impelling migration; international 
cooperation is a positive need and, happily, an accomplished fact for re- 
settlement of Europeans even though obstacles remain. 

PAUL MUNDY 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Weigel, Gustave, S.J., “The Church and the Democratic State,” Thought, 
XXVII (105): 165-184. Summer 1952. 


The current attack on the Catholic Church in the United States, which 
alleges that the Catholic citizen cannot be completely “loyal” and that the 
Church will force the U. S. government to recognize Catholicism as the 
true religion if given the opportunity, has produced a controversy in 
American Catholic circles regarding the relationship between Church and 
State. All the principals in this exchange reject the above charges com- 
pletely; however, two schools of thought on the Church-State relationship 
have developed which base their refutations of the accusations on quite 
different grounds. 
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Father Weigel reviews the main points of agreement and difference 
between the two “sides” and then presents what may be called a “revision- 
ist” approach to the problem. According to him, the traditionalists or 
“static expositors” (led by Fr. Connell and Msgr. Fenton) agree with the 
opposing revisionists or “dynamic expositors” (as exemplified by Fr. John 
Courtney Murray) on many fundamentals. Points of agreement include: 
similar views on theological method; recognition of the Church as a super- 
natural, perfect society superior to and distinct from the State; acceptance 
of the State as a “natural” society independent of the Church both in origin 
and right of existence; the “indirect power” of the Church over the State 
due to the former’s authority in the field of morals; the freedom of the 
Church from conditions and restrictions by the State; and, due to the 
fact that man may be a member of both societies, the necessity of harmoniz- 
ing the demands which Church and State may place on him. Disagreement 
arises over the way in which this harmonization is to be achieved. 


The static expositors maintain that each State is under an objective 
obligation to recognize and profess the Catholic faith as the true religion, 
defend it from all attacks, and legislate, not only in terms of natural law, 
but also in the light of Church teachings. They stipulate, however, that — 
although there is an objective obligation to do these things — government 
officials may be subjectively dispensed because of ignorance and that Cath- 
olics may acquiesce in such an arrangement. Needless to say, advocation 
of this sort of tolerance based on prudence gives considerable force to the 
Blandshardian accusations that Catholics are as a matter of principle 
obliged to work for State recognition of their faith. 


Fr. Weigel then gives the case for modification of the traditional 
position in which he offers a concept of the Church-State relationship as it 
applies to the American democracy. In so doing, he presents ideas which 
are in part his own and in part derived from Fr. Murray’s statements about 
the subject. The author finds no evidence in papal writings or other official 
Church pronouncements that there is an objective obligation on American 
Catholics to change the approach to religion taken by the U. S. government. 
Taking issue with the traditionalist interpretation of the Leonine teachings, 
he states, “The static expositors have not sufficiently stressed the truth 
that this philosophy is not a pragmatic norm for government in the con- 
crete, which must function according to prudence in non-ideal situations.” 
After exploring very ingeniously the difference between the ideal of Leo 
XIII and the concrete situation in this country, he concludes: 


It is permissible and even obligatory for government to tolerate ar- 
rangements which are not in accord with the Christian ideal, but 
there must be no claim that such arrangements are the ideal. Such 
a structure of tolerance objectively dispenses citizens and governors 
from the obligation arising from the theoretical ideal, for in such 
circumstances objective truth imposes no objective obligation other 
than the recognition that the ideal has not been achieved. 


It appears to this reviewer that this interpretation is much like that of 
the static expositors since it rests on a specific case and not on general 
principles. Fr. Weigel’s position may be placed, therefore, somewhere 
between those of the traditionalists and Fr. Murray. 
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According to the author, Fr. Murray has brought together the prin- 
ciples governing the Church-State relationship. These include the above- 
mentioned points of agreement, as well as recognition that the arrange- 
ments between Church and State must be related to the concrete situation 
in order to best promote the common good, that harmonization of the in- 
terests of both must be regulated by their respective structures, and that, 
although the Church is unchanging, the State may be quite differently 
constituted in varying situations. Fr. Weigel does not, however, develop 
in detail the position or contributions of Fr. Murray. 

It appears that the author’s approach has much to be said for it under 
existing conditions, but can the present arrangement be defended on the 
same grounds if American Catholics become a great majority? Under 
what condition is the “ideal” arangement set forth by Leo XIII to be 
applied? The author, as he wisely recognizes, provides no better answer 
to the Blanshardian charges on this score than do the traditionalists. 

DONALD E. SMITH 
Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 


Moreno, J. L., “Current Trends in Sociometry,” Sociometry, XV: 146-163. 
February-May 1952. 


The originator of sociometry hails the establishment of five research 
centers for experimental design as evidence of the growing interest in 
sociometry during the past ten years. These centers, which include the 
Moreno Institute (formerly Sociometric Institute in New York), the Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Tavistock Institute of Human Relations, Laboratoire d’Experimenta- 
tion Sociometrique et Psycho-Sociologique of the Sorbonne, and a group 
within the Department of Social Relations at Harvard, are engaged in 
sociometric testing, small group research, interaction analysis, situation 
tests, and psychodrama research. Despite differences in semantic and re- 
search designs, Moreno concludes that the stimulus and objective of these 
research units are the same. 

Recent interest in sociometry has been expressed mainly in five areas 
of research: group dynamics, interaction analysis, sociometric perception, 
theory of action, and formation of groups in statu nascendi. All five of 
these reveal an inability to reproduce the reality situation of the group 
studies in the experimental design. The segmentation of a problem in 
group living into its component parts has facilitated investigation, but 
has failed to duplicate reality when the research results have been accumu- 
lated. This failure, largely attributable to the laboratory approach to the 
study of social groups, has not been counteracted by clinical methodology 
which, although it has maintained close contact with social reality, often 
fails to be scientific. 

In addition to pointing out this general failure in the five areas of 
current study, Moreno outlines more specific inadequacies in particular 
pieces of research. In this connection, Lewin’s investigation of autocratic 
and democratic atmospheres produces invalid results because of his 
failure to equate the groups both structurally and functionally and to test 
chosen leaders for their abilities as autocratic and democratic leaders. 
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Similarly, Bales’ interaction analysis studies do not measure up to Moreno’s 
sociometrically oriented evaluations because of their emphasis on the ob- 
jectives of the observer to the exclusion of the actors’ viewpoints. A com- 
parison of Moreno’s theory of action with that of Parsons results in the 
discarding of the latter by Moreno as being a general theory of behavior 
rather than of action. 

Critically speaking, this reviewer would very much like to see Moreno 
discuss some research of a design other than his own toward which he 
could express a more favorable opinion. The reader of this article — and 
this may hold for most of his other works as well — is left with the im- 
pression that only Moreno-sponsored researches are experimentally con- 
structed so as to produce valid results. This is not to deny that many of his 
studies have been scientifically fruitful; it is merely to state the obvious, 
that the scope of sociology necessitates the use of varied methodological 


approaches. ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Salomon, Albert, “Sociology and the Total State,” Cross Currents, II (4): 
32-42. Summer 1952. 


In Marx there was always the idea that socialism would bring about 
the leap into the world of freedom and the State would wither away. He 
did not delineate the Total State as an ultimate goal. It remained for the 
Lenin-Stalin development of Marx in the context of history to bring about 
a terrifying Total State; how much of this totalitarianism can be directly 
chargeable to Marx is a matter of question. When one turns to the pattern 
of social organization as developed by the founders of sociology in France, 
there is less opportunity for controversy; for these founders of sociology 
dismissed human freedom and dreamed of a scientifically conducted society. 
Salomon’s thesis is that an inquiry into the origin of the Total State re- 
quires the re-examination of the influence of these men and their teachings. 

Theirs was a vision of a social revolution that would abolish tradi- 
tional (in their eyes, “obsolete’’) legal and political institutions. They 
renounced the principles of justice and equity as criteria of a good society. 
Instead of viewing historical processes in terms of all phases of culture, 
the founders narrowed them down to the progress of the technological and 
industrial development of mankind. Comte and Saint-Simon made Society 
or the Collective Being the reality of history and declared the individual 
an abstraction. They saw in the individual a mere agent or functionary 
of society; his dignity and the meaning of his life depended solely on his 
social functions. 


These sociologists turned the social process into the very universe 
of human existence. They did not conceive of a larger whole. They 
maintained that the continuous progress of industrial mankind would 
create a perfect historical universe when scientific methods were 
applied. They wanted to substitute a well-meaning and scientifically- 
trained Planning Board for a political government, and the total 
organization of society for a political constitution of rights and 
duties. They set the pattern of the Total State while at the same 
time they renounced political organization. 
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The founders of sociology were philosophers of history rather than empiri- 
cal sociologists. They inaugurated a new world: the world of scientificism, 
sociologism, and managerialism. Today we are in an age of “expanding 
rationalization, indispensable planning, and revolutionary mobilization.” 
The correlation between sociology and the Total State should open new 
perspectives for us in our precarious situation. The author concludes on a 
hopeful note: 


Sociologists today are becoming more alive to the dangerous pos- 
sibilities implicit in the origins of their sciences.... Although they 
still believe that the sociology of the liberal West must continue to 
expand the horizons of planning and efficacious government assist- 
ance, they realize that it must be wary of a method that eschews 
values, and that eliminates the human factor from social governance. 
Although in its ideological roots it has been injurious, as the study 
and not the domination of man, sociology can prove itself ever more 
useful in the struggle for human security and the possibility of 
spiritual growth. 


The wealth of content makes it difficult to summarize this most read- 
able article. The author is Professor of Sociology at the New School for 
Social Research, and it is the projected introduction to a book to be pub- 
lished next year under the title, The Total State, Its Origin and Growth. 


SYLVESTER THEISEN 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 


Taves, Marvin J., and Gross, Neal, “A Critique of Rural Sociology Re- 
search, 1950,” Rural Sociology, XVII (2): 109-118. June 1952. 


This article subjects to critical examination twenty-six research proj- 
ects in rural sociology published in 1950. Being authorized by their own 
society, this critique may be considered an examination of conscience on 
the part of rural sociologists on the question of their fidelity to true scien- 
tific procedures in current research. The authors admit there is no 
unanimity on the criteria employed in their attempt to establish standards 
against which to measure the material being evaluated. However, they 
claim their standards are based on those generally accepted by students 
of research methodology. 

The critique is organized so as to evaluate the research efforts in 
terms of (1) the orientation of the study; (2) the characteristics of the 
data; (3) the treatment of the data; and (4) the conclusions offered in the 
reports. A summary table clearly and succinctly sets forth the extent of 
success or failure to which the researches met the criteria employed in the 
evaluation. The main deficiencies the authors find are: (a) lack of theo- 
retical orientation; (b) failure to guarantee a representative sample; (c) 
a mal-application of measurement techniques; and (d) too little attention 
to controlling other possible explanatory variables. 

This article is valuable not only in its own right but as a brief guide 
or sound compendium of criteria whereby sociologists can test either their 
own research procedures or those of others in the field. 


CosMAS F. GIRARD, O.F.M. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 
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